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THE THEORY OF HAMLET 
By James F'rrBLEMAN 


I 


The beauty of the world and the excitement of life for the 
adventurous empiricist in the field of theory is heightened by the 
fact that nothing has been done finally : even the stalest of problems 
offers a fresh and a glorious opportunity. Where little has been 
attempted, much remains to be done; where much has been at- 
tempted and something accomplished, much remains to be done 
better. But it would be difficult, outside the field of science, to 
find any problem which has been settled perfectly and irrevocably, 
once and for all; and even within science those who are able to 
count upon a kind of ultimate inquisitiveness refuse to accept abso- 
lutely any solution to a given problem, even though the degree of 
the probability of their acceptance begins closely to approach 
absolute acceptance as a limit. In the case of literary interpre- 
tation in general and of Shakespearean interpretation in partic- 
ular, the amount of controversy has been gigantic; and in the case 
of Shakespeare in general and of Hamlet in particular, it is 
perhaps still larger. In Hamlet the nature of the subject-matter, 
the corruption of the text, and the implicit philosophy of the 
scholars and commentators—for the most part that philosophy 
which has ruled out all philosophical interpretation as illicit—has 
meant that the problems confronting interpretation have, as it 
were, conveyed their own peculiar kind of bafflement, a bafflement 
which differs in kind from those presented by other literary diff- 
culties of works by the same author or in the same period. 

There is, for instance, the problem of discovering and defining 
Shakespeare’s philosophy, and there are the subordinate problems 
of discovering and defining the philosophy set forth in each of the 
various plays. The many-sidedness of Shakespeare’s outlook 
has been hitherto regarded as its chief feature. The repeated 
attempts to read Shakespeare as the advocate of this or that 
philosophy have gone down to ignominious defeat before the quo- 
tation of this or that contradictory passage. So Shakespeare has 
been described as a man who held no philosophy—or as one who 
131 
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held all philosophies. But, of course, neither of these alternatives 
makes the slightest sense. The unity of the plays within them- 
selves and as a solid body of work is inconsistent with the view 
that Shakespeare had no philosophy. To have no consistent out- 
look would mean to have discovered chaos in literature, and this 
assuredly no one accuses Shakespeare of doing. On the other 
hand, to assume that Shakespeare held all philosophies means the 
same thing; for a chaos of nothing is the same as one of all things, 
unless we assume that all the philosophies are arranged in a system 
such that one prevails over the others. 

Why is it, we may ask at this point, that work which embraces 
a number of conflicting meanings appears to convey a greater sense 
of the fullness and abundance of life than does work which presents 
only one meaning? 

‘*Do I contradict myself?’’ asks Walt Whitman, ‘‘ Very well, 
then, I contradict myself. I am large, I contain everything.’’ 
The author whose work embraces conflicting viewpoints is a source 
of great self-justification to the narrow partisan, who is able to 
find his own viewpoint reflected by a master and to ignore the 
others. The author, declares our partisan, saw the light of the 
truth upon one occasion, at least, and we may all rejoice in that. 
The rest is interpreted as the same truth in exotic dress, or else is 
dismissed on chronological grounds as early improvisations or 
senile concoctions—but dismissed, in any case. Thus we have the 
spectacle, not without its uses, of warring criticisms occasioned by 
literary interpretation, and the spectacle of single-minded asser- 
tions and denials in the enterprising game of cross-purposes. 

Those who find, however, that Shakespeare’s work embraces 
a number of contradictory meanings are apt to be the same 
scholars who emphasize the contradictoriness of the meanings in 
favor of the truth of one or another of them, while neglecting to 
observe the importance of the notion that the conflicting meanings 
are also embraced. The conflicting meanings are caught up in 
of what? Presumably, in the embrace of some more 
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inclusive meaning. But just what is that inclusive meaning? 
The answer must wait for a thoroughgoing study of the philosophy 
of Shakespeare. Those who have proffered answers to this ques- 
tion have agreed upon the term, humanism, without understanding 
that this does not decide the question so long as humanism itself is 
open to many interpretations. Our special problem in this essay 
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is the philosophical theory of Hamlet, and we shall see the term, 
humanism, occurring here also. But the larger question must for 
the moment be exhibited in a lesser, albeit a still complex, one: 
what is the meaning not of Shakespeare as a whole but of that 
part of Shakespeare which is exhibited in the play, Hamlet? 

Here the interpreter meets at its fullest a further difficulty which 
confronts all interpreters of Shakespeare. Analysis is a task 
which for most ordinary purposes is easily distinguished from 
the altogether different task of appreciation. The temperamental 
differences between critics and appreciators makes the distinction 
between these undertakings a light accomplishment. Yet Shake- 
speare at his best—and he is certainly at his best in Hamlet even 
if not only in Hamlet—has a fascination which adds to rather than 
detracts from the difficulties of the mechanism of analysis. While 
we are reading a particular passage in Hamlet, or in any other 
of the great plays, we find ourselves persuaded, so charming is 
the language. How can we quarrel with one who writes so well, 
with such a curious combination of the utmost both in economy 
and profusion? Those who are conquered by the effect of the 
whole have little inclination toward the dissection of the parts. 
Yet that is just what the understanding of the play requires. 
And to return to the play as an appreciator after the appreciation 
has for the time being been surmounted in order to make an 
adequate analysis possible, is to experience an effect which is 
almost overpowering. To understand Shakespeare, and to feel 
him, too, is almost to prompt the ery of ‘‘enough—too much.’’ 

It is well, then, to remember that the embracing of meanings 
which conflict seems to the limited critic to be accomplished only 
at a price, which price seems to him to be the unity of the whole. 
Most advocates of partisan and narrow positions are advocates of 
half-truths, who assume that their half-truths are the whole of 
truth. Thus they are not wrong, except in the claims they make 
for the field of applications of their partial truths. We can find 
no solution by easy sublation, either; for to submerge the half- 
truths altogether in the higher unity of the meaning of the whole 
is to lose them at the lower level where as half-truths they are 
indeed true. What Shakespeare could do, and what gives him his 
peculiarly universal appeal, was to sublate half-truths by a greater 
truth -while maintaining them at the lower level as half-truths. 
In order to illustrate the misinterpretation by critics of these half- 
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truths, let us sample some of the most typical of Shakespearean 
interpretations, before proceeding to an exposition of the theory 
which prompted the composition of this essay. 


Il 


A great bulk of Shakespearean criticism falls into the nine- 
teenth century, when psychological interpretations prevailed. To 
the critic of Shakespeare born into the nineteenth century, with 
but few exceptions the tragedy of Hamlet was a tragedy of the 
things of the mind, and all the events of the play were held to be 
subservient to the development, or disintegration, of Hamlet’s 
mind and, as a consequence, also of his character. The struggle 
takes place between one resolution and another, between intellect 
and will or between will and action; whatever conflict be chosen 
for the analysis of the Prince’s character, it is always cast in 
psychological terms; and this psychological conflict in Hamlet 
himself is always understood to be the chief motive of the play. 
The most important critics of the nineteenth century were English 
and German. Apart from the languages in which they wrote, 
there are no fundamental differences between them, and, on the 
contrary, they had in common the subjective or psychological in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the play. 

Among the English critics, we may single out as typical of 
the best the remarks made by Coleridge and Hazlitt. For Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘the character of Hamlet may be traced to Shakespeare’s 
deep and accurate science (sic) in mental philosophy... . In 
Hamlet he seems to have wished to exemplify the moral necessity 
of a due balance between our attention to the objects of our senses 
and our meditation on the workings of our minds,—an equilibrium 
between the real and the imaginary worlds. In Hamlet this bal- 
ance is disturbed; his thoughts and the images of his fancy are 
far more vivid than his actual perceptions, and his very percep- 
tions, instantly passing through the medium of his contemplations, 
acquire, as they pass, a form and a color not naturally their own. 
Here we see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual activity, and 
a proportionate aversion to real action consequent upon it, with 
all its symptoms and accompanying qualities.’’ Hamlet’s mind, 
‘‘unseated from its healthy relation, is constantly occupied with 
the world within, and abstracted from the world without,’’ a char- 
acter giving utterance to soliloquies which ‘‘spring from that 
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craving after the indefinite.’ In short, as Coleridge explains in 
a later book, Shakespeare in Hamlet ‘‘intended to portray a person 
in whose view the external world and all its incidents and objects 
were comparatively dim and of no interest in themselves, and 
which began to interest only when they were reflected in the mirror 
of his mind.’” 

There is no need to expatiate upon the subjective, psychological 
and mentalistic preoccupation which is so evident in Coleridge’s 
analysis. There are many philosophical assumptions here which 
presumably Coleridge, like most of his generation, took so fully 
for granted that he was not aware of them. One instance will 
suffice to show this. The ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘imaginary’’ worlds of 
Coleridge, as he explains in context, are the mental and the phys- 
ical, the world of concepts and images, on the one hand, and the 
world of actual things, on the other. But these are epistemological 
terms, so that the contrast, in its importance, amounts to a reduc- 
tion of the ontological to the epistemological. There are three 
worlds, not two, to all except the crudest of nominalistic empiri- 
cists. There is the world of the subject, which is mental, and 
there is the world of the object, which is physical; but these are 
both epistemological worlds. There is also the ontological world 
which is independent of both subject and object, the world of uni- 
versals and values. The critics of nineteenth-century Europe 
shared with its philosophers an implicit belief in the sole reality 
of the two epistemological worlds, a belief which went so deep that 
it was never even called into question. Then, again, the play, 
Hamlet, we must remember, is a ‘‘tragicall historie,’’ and history 
“an occur, even in the case of a single character, only somehow 
objectively out in the world. Since there is an interaction between 
Hamlet and his world in that each has an effect upon the other, 
the history cannot be entirely a matter of what went on in Hamlet’s 
mind. We cannot, in other words, justify the reduction of the 
scope of the play from the historical order, as exemplified in the 
events which took place at the court of the King of Denmark, to 
the psychological order, as exemplified in the events which took 
place in the mind of one person, albeit a central one, at the court 
of the King of Denmark. 

1 Coleridge, S. T., Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare (New York, 1868), 
IV, 144. 


2 Coleridge, S. T., Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton (London, 1856), 
141. 
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It would be useless indeed to seek relief from this intense psy- 
chologizing by taking refuge in the interpretation of Hazlitt. For 
Hazlitt merely shifts the meaning of the play from Hamlet’s mind 
to our own. The speeches and sayings of Hamlet are ‘‘as real as 
our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind. It is we 
who are Hamlet.’’** Whoever has suffered the melancholy mood, 
the withdrawal, in brief, the problems, of Hamlet, is himself 
Hamlet. Of course, this is only another way of saying that the 
greatness of the play rests upon the sympathetic reactions which 
it arouses in the spectators, and that the universality of the prob- 
lem of Hamlet accounts for its appeal. If it says anything more, 
it is that the meaning of the play is exhausted by the appreciators’ 
understanding of the mental problem of the central character. 
Such an interpretation obviously confuses the appreciation of 
Hamlet with the meaning of Hamlet. Otherwise, we are left with 
the spectacle of a play whose meaning is exhausted by the struggles 
between various ideas and impulses which take place in the protag- 
onist’s mind, and which are accorded no reference and in fact no 
meaning outside that mind. 

There is undoubtedly a great similarity between the English 
and the German commentators of that period. Apart from 
occasional insights, which to some extent always seem to contradict 
the central theses advanced, the main theme of Hamlet is Hamlet, 
for the Germans as well as for the English; and, further, in the 
man, Hamlet, the psychological states are solely and exclusively 
important. It would be foolish to argue that Hamlet’s mind can 
be left out of the play, for this is far from the truth; but it is quite 
another thing to argue that everything can be left out of the play 
except Hamlet’s mind. Hamlet’s mind is occupied with real prob- 
lems, that is to say, with problems having an objective reference. 
What is the problem which occupies Hamlet’s mind, and what is 
its objective frame of reference? Before we can attempt answers 
to these questions, it will be well to glance at some of the German 
interpretations, since in the nineteenth century the Germans de- 
voted so much thought and energy to Shakespeare. 

A very great deal of thought and energy was expended, that 
is true; yet it is doubtful whether it added up to much. German 
thought in the nineteenth century was too deeply under the influ- 
ence of the nominalistic Kantian philosophy to produce anything 


5 Hazlitt, W., Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays (London, 1817), 104. 
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in the way of literary criticism that could avoid the spell of sub- 
jectivism which Kant had cast over all his fellows. Goethe has 
chided his countrymen for failing to understand that the external 
relations of the play, that is, those things which do not depend upon 
the central character but upon accidents, are as important as the 
internal relations, that is, those things which depend solely upon 
the central character.* By distinguishing between internal and 
external relations, and further by insisting upon the external rela- 
tions, Goethe went a long way toward counteracting the intense 
subjectivism of the German criticism, but to no avail. Goethe 
himself saw the whole play as the depicting of ‘‘a great deed laid 
upon a soul unequal to the performance of it,’” and those who came 
after him tended to revert to the subjectivistic view. 

For Herder, Hamlet was a tragedy ‘‘ which is to lead us into the 
very soul of Hamlet.’ For Schlegel, Hamlet was ‘‘a tragedy of 
thought inspired by continual and never-satisfied meditation on 
human destiny.’” For Gans, it was ‘‘the tragedy of the Nothing- 
ness of Reflection, or . . . it is the tragedy of the Intellect.’ The 
names as well as the comments could be repeated many times over, 
but the intense subjective interpretation remains the same. The 
German critics seem unable to get away from the mentality of 
Hamlet, the central character of the play, a psychological part of 
the play which they tend to confuse with the whole. Despite the 
corrective influence of occasional insights into the detached and 
objective meaning of Hamlet (insights which would seem to indi- 
cate that with the proper metaphysical orientation much might 
have come from the same writers of inestimably greater value 
than what actually did come), the burden of the Germans was that 
the meaning of the play is entirely directed toward and wholly 
exhausted by events in the mind of its central character. This 
would not have been an explanation or an accounting which could 
have satisfied the contemporaries of Shakespeare, any more than 
it could have satisfied, say, the classic Greeks; and it no longer 
satisfies us. We are willing to accord Hamlet’s mental problems 
their due importance in the scheme of the whole, but that impor- 

* Goethe, J. W., Wilhelm Meister, trans. Carlyle (Boston, 1851), I, 353. 

5 Goethe, op. cit., 294. 

® Herder, J. G., Literatur und Kunst, 12. 

7 Schlegel, A. W., Lectures on Art and Dramatic Literature, trans. Black 
(London, 1815), II, 192. 

8 Gans, E., Vermischte Schriften (Berlin, 1834), II, 270. 
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tance is not equal to the whole scheme, as older critics have 
supposed. 

The German psychological interpretation of Hamlet was re- 
vived for a last flicker of life in the second decade of the twentieth 
century, though this time in a new guise under the auspices of the 
Freudian psycho-analysts. According to this interpretation, 
Hamlet is a man who has repressed the cause of his own hesitancy. 
He maintains a strong sexual attitude toward his mother, in terms 
of which much can be explained. The hesitancy, as well as the sex 
feeling, is due to the attitude toward his father as a rival for the 
affections of his mother. Ophelia is the sufferer from his reaction 
against all women, which occurs as a result of his filial experiences. 
In all probability, Shakespeare himself attempted to get rid of the 
same difficulty, one which he would have had if he had not written 
the play.’ It is, of course, despite the difference in emphasis, 
which removes essential reality from the mind where it had been 
supposed to dwell by the thoughtful Germans and English of the 
nineteenth century, and places it in the gonads, on the assumption 
that the only genuine psychology is abnormal psychology, and that 
therefore abnormal psychology is completely explanatory of psy- 
chology in the normal range—it is, we may say, an incorrigibly 
psychological theory, since it, too, assumes that the problem of the 
play, Hamlet, is something entirely indwelling in the body and 
mind of the character, Hamlet. We are still concerned with a 
play which is supposed to center about the psychological motives 
of its chief character, though these motives are no longer conscious 
but subconscious, and motives prompted no longer by the spirit but 
now by the flesh. We have gained by this change a novel turn of 
criticism, but in thus attempting to get at the meaning of the play 
we have failed utterly to divest ourselves of the subject. 

The psychological theory which we shall have to consider next 
is that of the late English critic A. C. Bradley. According to 
Bradley, the key to Hamlet, the play, lies in the psychological char- 
acter of its leading figure. The character of Hamlet will explain 
whatever meaning the play possesses. Hamlet, says Bradley, is 
an intellectual, and as such he is naturally grieved at his father’s 
death, horrified by his mother’s overhasty and incestuous mar- 

* Jones, E., “The Oedipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet’s Mystery: 
A Study in Motive,” American Journal of Psychology, XXI (1910), 72-113. Also 
Sharpe, E., “The Impatience of Hamlet,” International Journal of Psycho-An- 
alysis, X (London, 1929), 270-79. 
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riage, and also naturally unbalanced by the appearance of the 
ghost. The events which do happen in the play are those which 
would happen, given the effect upon the character of a sensitive 
intellectual prince of the more or less devastating events which 
already have happened.’® Bradley assumes, of course, that the 
problem of Hamlet is the problem of his character, and that his 
character explains the play. Naturally, it can be admitted that 
the play has a character meaning all its own, and furthermore 
that the character meaning is just what Bradley says that it is, 
without thereby precluding the possibility that the play as a whole, 
including such a character and such events, may have a further 
meaning which has nothing specifically to do either with this char- 
acter or with those events, but may be much broader than either or 
than both taken together. The shortcoming of Bradley’s interpre- 
tation is that it does not interpret very much. It does not venture 
and hence it does not gain. We may admit what Bradley has to 
say—all, that is, but its limitations—and still wish to prepare our- 
selves for a search into the meaning of the play as a whole. Subjec- 
tive or psychological explanations are apt to be narrow, and 
the one at present under consideration is no exception to this 
generalization. 

It has occurred to some timid souls that it would be a daring 
thing to dislike Hamlet and boldly to say so. Hamlet is admit- 
tedly strong medicine. To be repelled by the play is not an un- 
usual experience; but to state the dislike and to assume that such 
a statement constitutes a profound criticism, is to have the courage 
merely of cowardice. The best known of the criticisms of this 
kind are concerned with psychological questions bordering on that 
of character. Eliot, for instance, asserts that the play is unsatis- 
factory because the emotions of Hamlet are in excess of the 
dramatic situations which are presumed to have evoked them.” 
Eliot has a pontifical habit of preparing us for a tremendous con- 
ceptual mountain, only to bring forth a casual, observational 
mouse.’* His criticism is not a basic one, even if it were true; and, 
in addition, he is far from having proved it. Hamlet’s emotional 
sprees admittedly are tremendous, but so are the events which call 
them forth. As Shakespeare himself points out, the events which 

10 Bradley, A. C., Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904), 89-174. 

11 Eliot, T. S., “Hamlet and His Problems,” The Sacred Wood (New York, 
1921), 87-94. 

72 An observation made by Professor Leonard F. Dean, in conversation. 
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occur at court have gigantic repercussions.** Prince Hamlet’s 
emotions are supercharged, but the events which happen to kings 
and queens, princes and prime ministers, are always great events. 
Tragedies which influence the lives of so many people are not 
trivial tragedies, and there is no reason why their effect should be 
thought of as limited to the production of trivial emotions. Ham- 
let’s reactions are only natural in view of what is involved. 

Much the same comment could be made upon Stoll’s suggestion 
that the characters in Shakespeare’s plays mark a refinement 
over the hand-me-down plots. Character is always that which 
would work itself out in practice, were it not for the fortuitous 
elements in events. In this connection may be mentioned again 
the caution of Goethe, who said that in the interpretation of 
Hamlet the external relations of the play must not be sacrificed 
to the internal relations of its protagonist. Werner even goes 
so far as to suggest that the hero of the drama should be studied 
from the viewpoint of the tragedy us a whole, and not the reverse.* 
Many of the psychological and subjective theories of the inter- 
pretation of Hamlet are ingenious and all are interesting, but 
in the end they lead to a bankruptcy which suggests that the answer 
does not lie here and that we should somehow look beyond the 
subject. 


Ill 


There are such things as non-subjective theories of the mean- 
ing of Hamlet; and we shall, in fact, examine some of them. 

The first is, surprisingly enough, to be found as an exception 
among those same nineteenth-century Germans against whom we 
have so vigorously inveighed for their intense subjectivism. The 
exception is Karl Werder. Werder launched a keen attack upon 
those subjectivistic critics who had blamed Hamlet’s inward de- 
ficiencies for creating an obstacle to his own actions in the play, 
and who had further assumed that the stumbling-block of such 
deficiencies, together with the confusion consequent upon it, con- 
stitutes the theme of the play. Werder insisted that the objective 

13 Hamlet, III, iii, 22-23. See also loc. cit., 11-22. 

Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

1 Werner, H. A., Uber das Dunkel in der Hamlet-Tragédie. Jahrbuch der 

deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschalt, [1870]), V, 40. 
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nature of Hamlet’s problem itself precluded the performance of 
his revenge on Claudius for the murder of King Hamlet. What 
was required of Hamlet ‘‘simply was not possible, and this for 
reasons entirely objective. The situation of things, the force of 
circumstances, the nature of his task, directly forbid it, and so 
imperatively, that he was compelled to respect the prohibition, if 
he were to keep his reason; above all, his poetic and dramatic, aye, 
and his human, reason. The critics have been so absorbed in the 
study of his character, that the task imposed upon him has been 
lost sight of. Here is the fundamental mistake.’’* 

Werder goes on to argue that against the social and political 
background of Hamlet’s day, or perhaps even of Shakespeare’s, 
the murder of Claudius by Hamlet, followed by Hamlet’s seizing 
of the throne, would have been condoned neither by the courtiers 
nor by the masses of the people, unless indeed there had been some 

yay in which Hamlet could have proved that his motive had been 
revenge, and his actions called for by the previous murder of his 
father by Claudius, a proof which would not be sufficiently sup- 
ported by Hamlet’s contention that he had learned of the earlier 
deed from the ghost of his own father. Therefore the action of 
the play, including Hamlet’s own hesitation, is a purely objective 
result of circumstances and conditions prevailing in the social 
world at the time that the mandate was forced upon him. 

Can we rest content with this theory? No, we cannot; not, 
that is, unless it turns out to be sufficiently comprehensive. And 
it fails on this score, since it does not adequately explain Hamlet’s 
psychology. The solution to the shortcomings of theories which 
are excessively subjective assuredly cannot consist in a theory 
which overlooks the subjective realm altogether. Hamlet’s 
thoughts as revealed by his speeches and actions, and particularly 
by his soliloquies, cannot be successfully overlooked, as they are 
in Werder’s theory. There is also another and a more serious 
sin of omission; but since the omission appears obvious in the 
context of a later objective theory, we may proceed to examine 
this later theory, and to allow the criticism of it to reveal the 
second shortcoming which both objective theories have. 

The later objective theory is that which is offered for our con- 
sideration by the contemporary Marxists. The Russian critic, 
Smirnov, sets forth a Marxist interpretation, based on the assump- 


15 Werder, K., Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Berlin, 1875), 32. 
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tion of the economic determinism of history. Hamlet, according 
to this interpretation, is a character not of an earlier Denmark, 
but of Shakespeare’s own day in Elizabethan England. He is a 
character enveloping within the fictive frame of his problems the 
socio-economic dilemma with which Shakespeare correctly felt his 
own person to be confronted. Shakespeare lived at a time when 
the corruptions of a declining feudalism were beginning to mani- 
fest themselves. He was disgusted with them, naturally enough. 
But, as a true humanist, he was equally disgusted with the socio- 
economic force which he saw was rapidly rising to the fore; and 
he viewed with dismay the increase in naked self-interest revealed 
by the efforts at primary accumulation of the rising bourgeoisie. 
Hamlet had no faith in the masses because of their political im- 
maturity. He was repelled by the practical philistinism of the 
bourgeoisie. Shakespeare could find no solution to this choice 
of evils; he expressed himself in the character of Hamlet, who 
took refuge from the impossible choice in madness. Hamlet is 
a man of action delayed by the necessity of choosing between 
equally distasteful alternatives; a humanist who is able to discover 
in his own situation no humanistic alternative.” 

The Marxist interpretation makes up for one of the deficiencies 
of the Werder interpretation, for the former does attempt to 
embrace and explain the subjective field of Hamlet’s mind in terms 
of the socio-economic events which cause it to be what it is. The 
Marxist theory of Hamlet, however, falls into the group of familiar 
fallacies which we have come inevitably to expect from the Marxist 
interpretation of anything; Smirnov confuses occasion with cause, 
and he reads the accidents of history deterministically. On the 
first score, there is little doubt that Marxist theory has done 
scholarship a great turn by pointing out that while the economic 
level of social events is not the highest yet it is the most reliable, 
in the sense that it is the level on which all other social events rest. 
The economic level, in other words, furnishes the occasion to other 
levels, but not the cause, since the distinction between occasion and 
cause is a perfectly valid one. An event may have one or more 
occasions, but it can have only one cause; occasion is historical, 
while cause is logical. The socio-economic events which have 
occasioned Hamlet’s lapse into madness may be, as Smirnov says, 

16 Smirnov, A. A., Shakespeare: A Marzist Interpretation (New York, 1936), 
61 ff. 
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the occasions of that madness; but the assumption of Smirnov’s 
theory, to be good orthodox Marxism, has to make the further 
claim that the socio-economic events are also the cause of the 
madness; and this is something else again. Cause is always at a 
certain level; things can only be caused by something existing at 
their own level, they may be occasioned by things existing at 
practically any other level. Socio-economic events assuredly do 
not exist at the psychological level, nor does the psychological level 
have anything more in common with the socio-economic than 
occasions. 

On the second score, we find another fallacy which is not ex- 
tremely different from the first, and indeed flows naturally from 
it. This fallacy has to do with that part of Marxist theory which 
is described as historical determinism; it is in brief, the theory 
which asserts that the way things have happened is the way they 
have to happen. This theory is blasted altogether by the sheer 
novelty of events: for it is true that events resemble each other in 
many ways, yet no two events are exactly alike. History is a 
mixture of chance and cause; yet we are no more justified in con- 
fusing chance and cause than we are in confusing occasion and 
sause. Chance is not the same as cause and never will be; indeed, 
respectable theories of history try to separate out the pattern of 
history from actual history, i.e., its underlying cause which is in- 
dependent of chance. Smirnov’s Hamlet, then, is a prince who 
emerges from the maze of history only to discover that social 
events have offered him two stimuli in the shape of economic al- 
ternatives which he finds equally distasteful. Jt could never have 
happened otherwise. Faced with two disagreeable opposites of 
feudalism and primary accumulation, Hamlet becomes a neurotic 
or psychotic; he retires to the insanity which inhibits purposive 
action. But in stating this simple answer to a difficult problem, 
Smirnov, like the earlier objectivist in Hamlet interpretation, 
Werder, has exchanged one knowledge end-term for another. He 
has rejected the subjective interpretation of Hamlet for an objec- 
tive interpretation. But in so doing he has not got rid of the 
principal dilemma; for both objectivists and subjectivists view 
the problem of Hamlet as though the answer must necessarily 
be found in the relation between the mind of Hamlet and the world 
about him. Is it his mind which works on the events at least so 
far as he is concerned (subjective version) ; or is it the social events 
at court which work on his mind (objective version) ? 
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Before we can answer this question, it may be wise to examine 
some of the other objective theories of interpretation which have 
been employed in the attempt to discover the true meaning of 
Hamlet. Two of these may be described, roughly, as the dramatic 
interpretation and the symbolic interpretation. 

The dramatic interpretation of Hamlet rests on the assumption 
that the play can be totally explained as a dramatic problem; that, 
in other words, the meaning of Hamlet is to be found in the stage 
of presentation, and found only there. Robertson, for instance, 
holds that the proper explanation of Hamlet is to be made in 
terms of Shakespeare’s attempt to use, and improve on, older 
material. All of the difficulties and special features of the play 
are caused by the effort of Shakespeare to create out of the some- 
what intractable material of the sources in Kyd and Belleforest 
an esthetic masterpiece.’ Stoll similarly wishes to explain 
Hamlet’s delay in carrying out his revenge solely as a stage and 
dramatic device.** And, again, Wilson in much the same vein con- 
siders that the meaning of the play is that one which it held for 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, more particularly for his audi- 
ences. The delay is a necessary technical device, nothing more, 
for the making of a play. Hamlet is a stage character, that ex- 
plains everything; and we only come to grief in trying to pretend 
that there is more meaning in Hamlet than we should expect to 
find in a stage character.” 

The difficulties of such a view appear to be obvious. These critics 
also are taking the occasion of the play for its cause. Of course, 
Hamlet is a stage character ; obviously, he is not a real person, if by 
real person we mean one of flesh and blood. But does that limit his 
meaning rather than increase it? Many real flesh-and-blood per- 
sons have no particularly significant meaning, while many fictional 
characters have nothing else. To assume that the problem of 
artistic invention which presented itself to Shakespeare when he 

ras busy adapting Kyd and Belleforest to his own purposes, or 
that the practical problem of putting the play on the stage success- 
fully, constitutes and indeed exhausts whatever meaning the play 
may have, is to confuse the occasion with the cause. Shakespeare 

17 Robertson, J. M., The Problem of “Hamlet” (London, 1919). 

18 Stoll, E. E., Hamlet: An historical and comparative study. (Research Pub- 


lications of the University of Minnesota, VIII, no. 5 [Minneapolis, 1919]}). 
19 Wilson, J. D., What Happens in Hamlet (New York, 1935). 
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is dead, but Hamlet is not; and whatever Shakespeare may have 
meant by the play is probably an answer we shall never know 
with any certainty, while what Hamlet means Hamlet itself is still 
here to tell us. A work of art has a life of its own. Such a mean- 
ing may or may not correspond to that which the artist intended 
to give it. There are artists who have builded better than they 
knew, and others who have builded worse than they intended. 
Shakespeare’s control over language would lead us to believe that 
he wrote exactly what he meant. But in any case—and this is the 
important point—we have no way of finding out what he meant 
except from the play itself, and there it may or may not correspond 
with what the play means. But, since we lack the means of dis- 
tinguishing, we may still endeavor to discover what the play means 
and let it go at that. In other words, we should not confuse what 
Shakespeare meant with what Hamlet means. Similarly, the prob- 
lem of the play as a stage production in the early seventeenth 
century throws no final light on the meaning of the play now. 
The play itself has not changed, and we may presume that there- 
fore its meaning has not changed, either. Both these dramatic 
arguments are essentially historical arguments and as such 
unsound. 

The last type of artistic theory which we shall consider is the 
symbolic interpretation. Unfortunately, these have been few in 
number. We may, however, consider one of the better known. 
Knight states. that Hamlet is a symbol—the symbol, in fact, the 
symbol of Death. Hamlet is an impersonation of Death. Truth 
is evil. The climax of the play occurs in the first act, when the 
ghost appears. The rest of the play, contrary to the usual pro- 
cedure, is a reverberation of this original explosion, and ends 
only with what Knight calls an ‘‘act of creative assassination.’”° 
There is nothing essentially wrong with this particular symbolic 
approach. The symbolism chosen, that of death, is a difficult one 
to fit into the entire play. The arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in the past by the subjectivists are pertinent here. Hamlet 
represents the life of the intellect, an abundance of mental energy 
so great that it interferes with and inhibits physical action. But 
this is not death, it is life, albeit a life that is mental. Shake- 
speare was too profound a playwright to employ a symbolism so 
crude. Death is after all a figure allegorical in the most obvious 
20 Knight, G. W., The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), 34-50. 
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sense of the term, whereas Shakespeare’s characters were nothing 
if not human. If they had other meanings, and there were few of 
them which did not, those other meanings can never be explained 
so simply: Shakespeare is not to be explained in terms that would 
be sufficient for John Bunyan. 


IV 


The objective school, albeit its variety is greater than anything 
which the subjectivists have to offer, is never altogether satisfac- 
tory in any one of its branches. The subjectivists are partial, and 
so are the objectivists. Each tends to assume that the other is 
its only recognized adversary in the field of theory. Neither school 
has recognized that the alternatives are not exhausted by this 
choice, unless we assume as they assume that the choice has to be 
made up from the relation between Hamlet’s mind and the world. 
This is an epistemological relation, but there is no reason why we 
could not just as well appeal to the higher and more inclusive rela- 
tionships of ontology. As soon as we make this resolve, we are 
led to grasp the immediate and important fact that the subject 
and the object do not exhaust the alternatives in ontology as they 
seem to do in epistemology. For ontology has the power of con- 
tributing a third realm (just as epistemology has the power of 
requiring it, if the epistemologists only knew). 

This third realm is that of logical and axiological possibility, a 
realm of real being, a whole from which actuality selects its parts, 
a realm of ideals and perfections, of ultimate unity and wholeness. 
In this realm, there is no change, no conflict, and no partiality, 
albeit its status is only that of possibility and not of a superior 
kind of actuality. Hamlet, in short, lends itself perhaps also to a 
realistic interpretation, and by realism here is meant a belief in 
the independence of elements in the ontological realm of being. 
It is the kind of realism which, in its broadest features, has been 
described many times by philosophers from Plato to Peirce and 
Whitehead. It is that kind of realism which Hamlet describes 
a* the level of actuality or existence when he implies the animism 
in which all organizations display some evidence of sensitivity, 
however minimal, by arguing that 

Sense, sure, you have, 
Else you could not have motion ;** 


21 Hamlet, III, iv, 70-71. 
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thus insisting that all things which have motion, that is, all things 
which are actual or existent, also have sense. It is, too, the same 
kind of realism which Hamlet describes at the level of a being 
which is independent of actuality, which governs actuality to some 
extent, and which at least dictates the future of actuality, when 
he declares that 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.”* 


In the former case, we have a reaction-activity very close to that 
described by Montaigne* and Bacon,” as quoted in the contempo- 
rary value theory of Laird® and Whitehead,” the ‘‘natural elec- 
tion’’ of all bodies all of which have some degree of ‘‘ perception.’’ 

The realistic interpretation of Hamlet, using realism in the 
philosophical sense rather than in that current literary sense 
which means its direct opposite, does not depend upon the specific 
reading of particular passages in the play. It is notorious that 
Shakespeare, like the Bible, will support almost any kind of real- 
ism. We must, however, if we wish to claim any validity for the 
realism of Hamlet, find it in the play as a whole, in the very mean- 
ing of the play, rather than in the import of those few speeches 
in which it appears to be stated explicitly. For the philosophy of 
Hamlet is the philosophy which underlies the play as a whole, 
which is to be found in it implicitly, coloring everything that is 
stated rather than itself being explicitly stated. What, then, is 
that implicit philosophy? 

The Hamlet of realism is a Hamlet who understands the nature 
of the two ontological orders; he understands them, that is to say, 
as real things, and he understands them implicitly, not explicitly 
as philosophical concepts in the conscious minds of philosophers 
who merely reflect in their thoughts what has being outside of such 
thoughts. No; for Hamlet is no philosopher; he is rather a 
thoughtful prince who insists upon basing his impulsive actions 
upon previous rationality, by thinking about the actions which shall 
be expected of him a little while before they are expected. He 
believes in the two ontological orders, and that very deeply. 

22 Hamlet, V, ii, 10-11. 

28 Essays, trans. Florio, bk. II, ch. xiv. 

24 Francis Bacon, Silva Silvarum, quoted in Whitehead, A. N., Science and the 
Modern World (New York, 1929), 60. 


25 Laird, J., The Idea of Value (Cambridge, 1929). 
26 Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World (New York, 1929). 
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Let us suppose that he comprehends or, still better, that he feels 
the relationship between the two orders in terms of what-is and 
what-ought-to-be. The realm of being is the realm of what-ought- 
to-be; the realm of actuality or existence is the realm of what-is. 
Now, assuredly, what-is is not altogether what-ought-to-be. Ham- 
let, as a human being, lives to some extent at both levels. Re- 
flectively, he is able to contemplate things-as-they-ought-to-be, 
while at the same time he lives in an actual world of things-as- 
they-are. The discrepancy is too great when it happens that ‘‘the 
times are out of joint,’’ and Hamlet does not feel that he should 
have been the one born to set them right. He is delayed in his 
action of revenge for the murder of his father by the necessity 
for, and the difficulty of, seeing how the ideal can be made actual. 
In the words of one critic, ‘‘ He is the prince of philosophical specu- 
lators, and because he cannot have his revenge perfect, according 
to the most refined idea his wish can form, he misses it alto- 
gether.’’*’ Hazlitt’s language follows the subjectivism of his day, 
when ideas in the mind were confused with the universals they 
reflected. Hazlitt meant, of course, or at least should have meant, 
that Hamlet is the prince of implicit philosophical speculators, 
and because he cannot have his actions perfect, according to the 
highest ideals his thoughts can discover, he refrains altogether. 

Now, that is not the end of the story. The sequel contains the 
tragedy. For while Hamlet is endeavoring to discover the modus 
operandi for bringing the two worlds together—the world of the 
perfect and the ideal on the one hand, and the world of imperfec- 
tion and conflict on the other—and for making the ideal actual, 
events force his hand. He is driven to impulsive action by what 
happens around him. Having been desirous of the murder only 
of Claudius, he becomes willy nilly the murderer of Polonius and 
Laertes as well as of Claudius, to say nothing of the deaths of 
Ophelia and Gertrude, for which he is responsible, even though 
unintentionally so. Through his absolute and uncompromising 
attitude and his unwillingness to accent anything less than perfec- 
tion, he becomes a victim of the logic of events, just as do the 
characters in the tragedies of Aeschylus. ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Dr. Johnson 
assured us, ‘‘is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument than 
an agent. After he has, by the stratagem of the play, convicted 
the King, he makes no attempt to punish him; and his death is 


27 Hazlitt, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in 
producing.’”* 

Thus he who demanded too much of events is rewarded by 
becoming their helpless victim. Instead of directing events, he 
follows them blindly ; and instead of a will which imposes his plans 
to some extent upon others, he allows chance to direct his adven- 
tures altogether. He had been unwilling to meet actuality half- 
way ; he had refused to act in accordance with the nature of things 
which dictates that actuality shall never be perfect and that ideals 
mediated in their application are yet better than no ideals at all; 
and so actuality, conflict, irrationality took their revenge upon 
him in the way in which the limitations of everything actual de- 
mand: he became not a leader but one led, not a king but a corpse, 
together with the corpse of that same King whose place in life 
he had wished to take, but wished to take only upon conditions 
laid down by himself to life in general, and which life in general 
had been unwilling to accept. 

The moral is that the man of contemplation, who endeavors to 
carry into actual practice the absolute and uncompromising variety 
of idealism, will end with the worst sort of impulsive, irrational 
and unconsidered action: undecided, immediate and arbitrary 
action. The tragedy of Hamlet is the tragedy of the reversal of 
roles of him, who, unlike Aristotle, does not admit that while one 
hundred is the goal, fifty is yet nearer to one hundred than is ten, 
and five times more desirable, even to those who long for the 
hundred, and who recognize the compromise involved in accepting 
anything less. There is a vast difference between intuitions which 
are based upon prior reasonings and those which are not. The 
former variety is the better; reason must guide the intuition. But, 
having reasoned. we must be prepared to act from the reason- 
dictated intuitions without hesitation, almost after the fashion of 
the impulsive man of action whose intuitions have not had the 
benefit of any prior reasonings at all. To act from reason directly 
is to commit the fallacy of rational dogmatism, and to aid in earn- 
ing reason itself a bad name. 

In offering here one more interpretation of the meaning of 
Hamlet, the intention is to make a positive contribution to inter- 
pretation, but with the equipment of philosophy rather than with 
that of scholarship. Hence the reference to the authorities whose 
28 Johnson, S., The Plays of Shakespeare, VIII, 311. 
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names have graced the scholarly tradition has only the purpose 
of revealing the type of criticism which the present view would 
afford. The heart of this essay lies primarily in its constructive 
effort at interpretation and not in its destructive criticism. In 
brief, this interpretation depends upon the metaphysical assump- 
tion that Hamlet is the ‘‘actual thing’’ par excellence. He has 
the human power of self-awareness, which all other things lack. 
As a consequence of this lack, actual things other than human 
beings are helpless playthings of the logic and chance of events. 
Human beings are, exceptionally, to some extent masters of their 
destiny. When, however, they hesitate or fail to take advantage 
of their power of self-awareness, or ratiocination, in order to 
exercise the limited control over their environment which as think- 
ing beings they enjoy, they become, at the social level, the same 
helpless playthings of the logic and chance of events as the non- 
human actual things always are. To possess the power to reason 
constitutes the first human prerogative; and to possess the ability 
to apply the results of that reasoning, by means of what may be 
called enlightened impulse, to relevant occasions for action con- 
stitutes the second human prerogative. To deny the second is to 
vitiate the intention of the first, and hence to precipitate chance 
in events shorn of their natural logic. Such at least is one possible 
interpretation, a philosophical one, of the meaning of the play. 


New Orleans. 

















BACH: THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE SACRED 
AND THE SECULAR 


By Leo ScHraDE 


Understanding and esteem for Bach’s music have developed 
in a way not altogether regular. The course of men’s apprecia- 
tion of Bach has moved back and forth, like the tides. The causes 
that have set these tides in motion have changed from time to time. 
Hence we always think we are ‘‘discovering’’ Bach anew. If 
signs are not wholly deceptive, a new wave seems to be rising here 
and now. A new historical interpretation may therefore be worth 
while. 

Whenever in the past historical explanation has claimed to 
reveal the most ultimate and profound secrets of Bach’s music, it 
has been only in the most general terms that the scholar, the his- 
torian, the philosophical interpreter have been able to fathom the 
depths of his work. Its sum and substance have been held to con- 
sist in the force of its religious quality, its spiritual power, its pro- 
fundity of feeling, its abundance of humanity. We accept these 
terms as entirely appropriate. It seems that all who have a mind 
for his music draw upon such a terminology to express the ultimate 
and inexplicable. Such words are nebulous, and always exposed 
to danger; they are apt to be vague and empty. Their meaning 
as applied to Bach becomes clear only in the light of his own his- 
torical context. Was religious quality or intensity of feeling in 
fact the historical import of Bach and his work? And if so, was 
it the real force that gave his work its form? If Bach spoke the 
language of religion, of human depth and feeling, we must learn to 
understand its significance in terms of his own situation and prob- 
lems, or else it merely calls forth our subjective and uncontrolled 
imagination. This is the true task of historical interpretation. 


The domestic steadiness resulting from his social station as a 
burgher is probably the most striking, at any rate the most obvious, 
trait of Bach’s life. It characterized all his kinfolk far and near. 
The Bachs lived for generations scattered over Thuringia and 
Saxony; they remained there. But despite the stout gravity of 
such an existence, Johann Sebastian Bach evinced throughout his 
life a peculiar restlessness, an anxiety hard to understand, and not 
in conformity with his usual firmness and composure. We are not 
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referring to those sudden explosions of irascibility of which various 
stories are related. We mean the restlessness of the artist. 

Wherever he resided, this perturbed state of mind in matters of 
art never left him. Continual search is a prominent characteristic 
of his musicianship. He had no apparent plan, but rushed uneasily 
from one artistic discovery to another. This may have been 
nothing more than an accidental and quite natural way of exploring 
local traditions wherever he happened to be staying. But these 
discoveries were more than chance encounters. They spring from 
the ideal he early conceived for his art; they derive from the goal 
he put definitely into words. To pursue this goal was his life-work, 
and it was this vocation that filled him with restlessness. It is at 
this point that we feel the historical tenseness of Bach’s situation 
arising, it is in this sense that we must take his religious feeling 
as an historical phenomenon. Bach’s artistic search grew out of 
the goal he set himself. In order to acquire the power to pursue it 
appropriately he moved about and absorbed all the music he could 
find. 

The state of music he encountered was utterly confusing. Ger- 
many had no distinctive style of itsown. It was Italy that set forth 
the dominating style of the baroque age. Because of this uncer- 
tainty about the prevailing musical style, a style which had its home 
outside his own country, and because of the necessity his goal laid 
upon him to search for all possible expressions and forms, the ten- 
sion that runs through Bach’s life seems to have arisen from the 
conditions of his times and not to be altogether personal. Musi- 
cians not in the most intimate contact with the center of style are 
exposed to the influence of all sorts of traditions; they will always 
search restlessly until they find that source. If such is the lot of 
truly great composers their fate becomes tragic. It is a situation 
with which it is of no avail to quarrel, but which again and again 
challenges the very great to revolt. Hiindel went to Italy after 
having fully experienced the perplexing musical state of Germany. 
Bach remained there. 

This was likewise the result of necessity, and not of individual 
predilection. It was destiny that forced Bach into the position 
of a German organist and cantor, and consequently into all the 
narrow and limited forms of life that went with that position. In 
saying ‘‘destiny,’’ we mean his goal, his vocation. Bach himself 
first described it in a document that is probably the most important 
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of all the extant sources for understanding his aims. When in 1708 
he submitted his resignation to the municipal council of Miihl- 
hausen, at the age of twenty-three, he offered significant reasons. 
‘* Although it was my intention to advance the music in the divine 
service toward its very end and purpose (Endzweck), a regulated 
church music in honor of God; although it was also my intention 
here to improve the church music, which in nearly all villages is on 
the increase and is often better treated than here; although for the 
purpose of improvement I provided, not without expense, a good 
supply of the best selected church compositions, and also, in obser- 
vation of my duty, submitted a project for the repair of the unsatis- 
factory and damaged organ, and, in short, would have fulfilled my 
obligations with enthusiasm: it so happened that none of this was 
possible without vexatious relations. . . . So God willed to bring 
about an opportunity that will not only put me in a better position 
so far as the subsistence of my livelihood is concerned, but will also 
make it possible for me, without annoyance to others, to persevere 
in working for my very end which consists in organizing church 
music well.’’ 

Here for the first time Bach lays down the direction in which his 
work must grow. He characterizes the vocation in which he must 
serve all his life; his view of the goal is unusually clear and his will 
to pursue it unusually determined. His art is directed toward or- 
ganizing church music, toward regulating it well to the honor of 
God. From this it has been concluded that Bach had a personal 
inclination toward and liking for sacred music—as though ends of 
this character have ever been the result of the individual’s likes and 
dislikes! We may have forgotten that religion and the service it 
demands go far beyond the dispositions and inclinations of the indi- 
vidual; the obligations involved do not spring altogether from the 
‘*free’’ will of man. No ‘‘liberal’’ propensity called forth Bach’s 
decision. The document of Miihlhausen becomes, indeed, one of 
the historic landmarks, its significance reaching out far beyond the 
personal development of Bach. Yet even from the individual point 
of view it is remarkable that a young man of twenty-three should 
set before himself, in full clarity and unrestrained determination, 
the goal of his life-work. 

Bach’s aim, then, is unusual in his time and of momentous con- 
sequence for him. His generation did not see church music as the 
one and exclusive form the art should or could have, to say nothing 
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of the reform and reorganization which Bach held to be a necessity. 
It is true that Bach’s inferiors if appointed church musicians—and 
most of them were—fulfilled their duties by placing traditional 
music in the service. There is no ‘‘end,’’ no idea, not even a par- 
ticular merit in disposing of duties such as fall to the musician’s 
daily routine. Bach, however, brings in the idea of reform; he 
conceives of a new and inspiring aim; he intends to impart to 
church music a new structure. Such reforms are not invented 
because a person likes to invent them. On the contrary, an idea 
brings the reform to life; in this case it was the Lutheran idea of 
the Protestant church. Bach visualized a new regulation of re- 
ligious life through music, a ‘‘birth of the Church out of the spirit 
of music,’’ to give a famous expression a new turn. 

The Miihlhausen document marks the last great moment of 
German baroque music. Almost at the same time Handel was defi- 
nitely turning away from German musical conditions and toward 
the opera, as the ultimate opportunity for the artist to attain world 
fame and representative power. Bach dedicated himself to sacred 
music as the final opportunity to give expression to religion bound 
up with the church. Both Hindel and Bach showed a mysterious 
assurance of decision; nearly all their further steps were but conse- 
quences once the decision had been made. 

Bech accepted his work as of divine origin, as his vocation, not 
because of any individual inclination and not even because of per- 
sonal piety, but in full recognition of the idea Luther had conceived 
of the church. So the whole musicianship of Bach obtains its mean- 
ing from his aim, which casts light upon all he did and worked for, 
against which any personal expression of life for its own sake fell 
back into insignificance. The determination of Bach, his assurance 
in approaching his work, his inner restlessness and continual search 
for artistic experience, all this derives from the grace of the voca- 
tion bestowed upon him as the medium through which to symbolize 
the idea of the church, faith, religion in his music. The process of 
development now to be unfolded, the advance Bach made in bring- 
ing the task into reality, reveals this destiny fully. 


I 


Bach spent his early years from 1685 to 1700, at Eisenach and 
Ohrdruf. The entire musical life was there organized around the 
municipality. Since the Reformation German music had drawn 
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all its substance from the city. Musical compositions had to be 
furnished for all civic and religious events in the town. Training 
in music was carried on by the school as well as by the church, and 
the same persons often served in both places. In consequence of 
this unifying process, exemplified in the ‘‘ Kantorei,’’ a musical in- 
stitution most prominent during the age of the Reformation, the 
repertory of musical works in any one city was to an astonishing 
degree of one kind only—all alike. But this organization limited 
the effectiveness and activity of the musician to the single city in 
which he lived, regardless of the artistic greatness he might have 
achieved. There were elaborate rules which forbade any activity 
outside the town. Although a sort of illegal practice existed, such 
practice did not pay, as the delinquent musicians who lent their ser- 
vices to neighboring cities or villages had to expect severe punish- 
ment. The influence of this musical activity usually did not extend 
far beyond the range of view the church tower afforded. This ex- 
treme limitation is significant for the whole of German baroque 
music. We must keep this always in mind if we are to understand 
the calamities that befell the greatest of the German musicians 
during that period, not as personal misfortunes that call for sym- 
pathy, but as their inevitable historical destiny. Heinrich Schiitz 
suffered severely from such limitations and narrow circumstances. 
Hiindel cast them off; he left all the institutions of the city and 
turned once and for all to the opera which granted wider scope. 
Bach, however, grew up and remained in the small-town atmos- 
phere and narrowness. Eisenach and Ohrdruf gave him his first 
experience of this type of music organization. But Ohrdruf had 
an additional significance. Although a very small place, it exposed 
Bach to influences the importance of which increased to proportions 
far beyond the size of the town. Strangely enough, problems sig- 
nificant for his artistic advancement also appear for the first time. 
Some decision with regard to his future course can be seen gradu- 
ally taking form. Still more strangely, a great many essential 
traits begin to make their appearance at Ohrdruf ; their significance 
will later increase. It is of extreme importance that at Ohrdruf 
Bach, though but a boy, came in contact with a religious movement 
that seemingly had no direct bearing on his music, but nonetheless 
was to accumulate considerable weight since it influenced his pro- 
fessional position. Ohrdruf brought home the first experience with 
Pietism. This religious movement had long had a firm hold on 
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Ohrdruf. The opposition between the orthodox and the Pietistic 
course seems to have been especially vehement there; any small 
town may give divergent opinions a greater violence of expression 
than the large city, where disunion is more readily covered up. 
Ohrdruf was such a stronghold of Pietism as to gain the dubious 
distinction of harboring even disreputable extremists who did great 
harm to the movement as a whole; and it is said that ‘‘zealots, 
seceders from other regions, found shelter’’ there. 

The authorities of the school Bach attended were violently 
opposed to Pietism; in the most determined manner they uncom- 
promisingly upheld the orthodox point of view. Every teacher of 
the school or officer of the town had, upon appointment, to take the 
oath on the so-called formulae concordantiae of the orthodox 
church; the signature established the procedure. Bach’s brother, 
Johann Christoph, had also signed the orthodox formulae. Some 
letters by Christoph Kiesewetter, who had been since 1696 rector of 
the school Bach attended, give a very lively and instructive picture 
of Pietism at Ohrdruf ; they portray the situation in the first decade 
of the eighteenth century.’ We do not know in what way Bach, 
fifteen years old, may have taken part in the movement. That this 
schism which divided the whole community into two camps should 
have left him unimpressed it is impossible to think. On the con- 
trary, we must assume that Pietism began to affect his religious 
thought fundamentally; later he possessed in his own library all 
the important literature of the Pietistic theologians. A religious 
experience appears side by side with his artistic beginnings. This 
much at least we must grant, that the period of Ohrdruf deter- 
mined many of Bach’s further steps. 

It was then that the time of tension and restlessness began. Aun 
uncertainty with regard to the true character of musical style as 
well as to the whole state of music in Germany must have entered 
his mind. Not many years had passed since Heinrich Schiitz had 
surveyed—at the end of his life—the state of German music; he 
had expressed many a word of despair and resignation, most fre- 
quently in his letters; he then no longer believed that his old ideal 
could be realized, of giving German music a unity of both style and 


1 Here we should mention a publication, important for the subject, but—so far 
as we can see—hitherto overlooked; Theodor Wotsechke: “Der Pietismus in Thiir- 
ingen,” in Thiiringisch-Sachsische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, vol. 18 
(Halle, 1929). 
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repertory. The condition Schiitz had often described in tragic 
tones had not changed, either for the better or for the worse, until 
the time when Bach was on the verge of an important period. The 
musical traditions of the Bach family, his growing up in a small 
town, the type of training he obtained, all this allowed him little 
‘‘free choice.’’ Had he been given such a free choice, and had his 
view not been obstructed by the limitations of his early days, his 
preference might have turned to Italy, as Schiitz in the past had 
gone south to search for the ‘‘true’’ musical style, as Handel was 
to go to Italy as the very source of the baroque opera. But Bach 
was heir to the traditions of a long line of ancestors who had all 
been musicians of the town’s Kantorei, or organists. Training in 
their schools and his own excellent skill as organist were good 
enough reasons for continuing the work of his forefathers. To 
improve his skill in organ music Bach quite naturally turned his 
attention to the German North, where this branch of music was of 
high standing as regards both playing and composition. It pos- 
sessed sufficient originality to differ distinctly from the organ music 
of the German South or from Italian music. 

Bach came to Liineburg in 1700, at the age of fifteen. Here, 
however, all that the German Kantorei stood for in traditional 
training as well as in the manner of composition made itself felt. 
Here any musician must have been exposed to the heavy impact of 
the most confusing influences. When a young composer came with 
the intention of getting a clear idea of what style in composition 
in his day should be, clarity was the last thing he could find. The 
repertory of the vocal music used at Liineburg while Bach was a 
singer in the choir gives full evidence of the complete lack of any 
uniformity. And this, indeed, is very characteristic of the situa- 
tion in which during the baroque period we find the Kantorei, an 
institution that had fulfilled its true function during the epoch of 
Dutch composition, from about 1450 to 1600, and in Germany espe- 
cially during the age of the Reformation. Now the choral reper- 
tory of Liineburg was in complete disorder. The names of the com- 
posers tell a confused story; they are: Aichinger, De Monte, 
Gabrieli, Gallus, Gastoldi, Grandi, Hammerschmidt, Ingegneri, 
Josquin, Adam Krieger, Lassus, Marenzio, Merulo, Monteverdi, 
Palestrina, Praetorius, Schop, Selle, Senfl, Vecchi, and Viadana 
In terms of musical style there were a good many Dutch composi- 
tions, but without any discrimination; all the shades of the Dutch 
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style are represented, with the exception of its oldest type, that of 
Ockeghem ; and also works of the same school that show distinctly 
the process of stylistic disintegration. In addition, the baroque 
style of the solo song as well as of the concerto was taken up. The 
Obsequies and Sacred Concerts of Heinrich Schiitz were perhaps 
also part of the Liineburg repertory. The accomplishments of not 
less than two centuries, from 1500 to 1700, were combined into the 
strangest mixture, entirely without order, without the slightest 
attempt to distinguish the different compositions by periods or 
countries. We must not assume, as has been done, that the old 
compositions were sung for any reason of ‘‘historical’’ interest, as 
we might be concerned with ‘‘the music of old.’’ The obsolete 
works were still sung, and purely on the strength of the tradition 
in the Kantorei; when the more recent compositions began to be 
circulated, they were taken up as they became known and grafted 
upon the old stock. Consequently, the German baroque musician 
was confronted with an inheritance of spiritual power drawn from 
previous centuries. The musical service performed by the cantor 
afforded no clear view into the actual state of contemporary music. 
Bach met precisely this situation when he started at Liineburg. 
From this, historians have concluded that such a vast repertory 
offered a rare opportunity to study musical composition on a really 
large scale, since it led the musician back to the technique of times 
past, even as early as 1500. The conclusion is unintelligent and 
unhistorical. In so far as the German baroque musicians were at 
all aware of the state of things, they suffered seriously from that 
grand scale, and it is we who have slighted the fateful consequences 
that arose from this situation. 

Bach was on the quest, and his inquiries were answered by 
ancient and disorderly traditions, by a complex assortment of 
styles. Remote and recent epochs spoke to him at one and the same 
time with entirely different forms of expression. It was for this 
reason that the restlessness of the artist in dire uncertainty came 
over Bach and long remained with him. Liineburg and the study 
of its choral music did not satisfy him. Bach explored at the same 
time the art of Loewe, whose work had no relation to the vocal 
tradition of the choir in which he was singing. He also studied 
the work of Bohm thoroughly. His early training in organ music 
called for further intensification of his knowledge in this field, and 
so he went to Hamburg to learn from Reinken. The musical reper- 
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tory at the court of Celle, not far from Liineburg, showed peculiar 
characteristics ; hence it became an additional point of attraction. 
The ambitious miniature imitations of Versailles exposed the Ger- 
man baroque courts to the influences of French music. It was for 
this French character that Bach went to Celle. The stay at Liine- 
burg was also a constant turning about; with steadfast purpose 
Bach exploited all he could reach in the neighborhood. Character- 
istic of a development that proceeds without any certain guide, 
Bach took with greater seriousness the works he became succes- 
sively acquainted with and attributed to them greater significance 
than most of them were entitled to, if viewed in the light of the whole 
musical achievement of the period. They turned out to be more 
than a momentary stimulus to his creative power. This, too, is 
significant. The models he encountered made their unmerited im- 
portance felt to the exclusion of anything else because there was 
nothing in sight that could adjust this relative experience to the 
‘‘absolute’’ whole. Bach was in no real touch with the artistic 
vitality that always prevails in the center of style and carries 
everything before it, small and great alike. While during the 
period at Liineburg he was steadily exploring the ‘‘true’’ state of 
music, whatever ‘‘truth’’ there was available, he perceived only 
what interested him as the future cantor and organist. Perhaps 
these are the most restless years in his life. It explains nothing, 
however, to attribute this to youth’s insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
Bach stayed only two and a half years at Liineburg; but despite its 
brevity the period brought him experience with the vocal music of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with the works of Loewe, 
Bohm, Reinken, and the French baroque music. Indeed, they show 
an unusual diversity. 

Bach was determined to begin his musical life as a cantor and 
organist. This his trips to Reinken in Hamburg make quite appar- 
ent. Not for a moment did he think of turning to Reinhard Keiser, 
the composer of operas. Hamburg was perhaps the only city in 
baroque Germany which through its opera afforded in a scope 
greater than usual and in splendid execution, a relatively adequate 
idea of baroque music. The plan to unite the prevailing Italian 
opera with the forms of the French court, the goal of Kusser, and 
to create out of such a unification a distinctive German opera on 
the grandiose scale of baroque man, the idea of Keiser, produced 
an achievement astonishingly close to the magnificent gesture with 
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which the prominent men of the time showed themselves masters 
of their art. Through these works Hamburg became the only city 
where the narrowness of German musical conditions had been over- 
come. And on this point, all the differences of inner structure are 
brought out that separate Hiindel and Bach, their work as well as 
their characters. Hiindel went to Hamburg because of the signifi- 
cance he saw in Keiser’s opera. His contact with the musical 
organization of the city and the branch of musical art that involved 
the cantor and organist was accidental, not sought after, and half- 
hearted. He became violinist at the opera, and his friendship 
with Johann Mattheson, a man who was to become well versed in 
the European aspects of music, probably opened his eyes. Here, 
Hindel and Bach part with one another at this early stage, at the 
very beginning of their artistic careers. For their ideas about the 
‘fend and purpose”’ of musical art are fundamentally different. 
Bach went to Hamburg for Reinken, the organist. Again this deci- 
sion reveals destiny, just as does Hindel’s resolution. The stay 
at Hamburg involved Bach still more deeply in the kind of life his 
musical goal forced him to choose. 

Unfortunately, no document records the standard and skill of 
Bach’s organ playing at this time. He was to be the master of 
his age in this field. But the beginning is obscure. We can take 
it for granted that he availed himself fully of the training in Béhm’s 
school; he heard Reinken. But we do not know the degree of skiil 
he had himself reached. It cannot have been inconsiderable. The 
events that followed the short period of Liineburg make this as- 
sumption plausible. Though only eighteen years of age he must 
have been an organist of some renown. 

From 1703 on Bach served as organist at Arnstadt. ‘‘Here he 
began most assiduously to make use of the works of the organists 
most famous at that time . . . to the advantage of his composition 
as well as of his playing,’’ says the author of the necrology. Here 
began the process of elevating German musicianship within its well 
defined limits. Bach ennobled the office of cantor and organist 
from within, although the Germans around him were never aware 
of a process that would give an old office a new dignity. During 
the period at Arnstadt Bach in fulfilling his official duties came 
gradually closer to the clear idea about the end and purpose of his 
music he was shortly to formulate. The cantata ‘‘Denn du wirst 
meine Seele nicht in der Hélle lassen,’’ composed at Arnstadt, is 
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an indication of this aim. It took, however, the meeting with 
Buxtehude to reach absolute clarity. Bach was determined to visit 
him ; and so he applied for a leave, which was granted for a month 
in 1705. At the time he arrived at Liibeck the Evening Music 
(Abendmusiken) in the church of St. Mary was at its height. 
Although these performances had a fairly respectable tradition, 
it was Buxtehude who gave them the form in which they became 
famous. The community of Liibeck took part in them, for religious 
rather than for merely musical reasons. Buxtehude gave the 
music the character of a liturgical service. The Protestant liturgy 
did not actually provide for a service of this kind, though it can be 
regarded as derived from the original Vespers. Tradition had 
treated it in an impersonal manner, using music regardless of the 
individual composer, as was the custom in other Protestant ser- 
vices; hymns, chorales, motets were sung. Buxtehude, however, 
succeeded in organizing the service into a religious whole, by mak- 
ing his music, to which he gave the forms of his time, set the tone 
throughout. He arranged the Evening Music as a musical liturgy 
with its own specific type and of his own making. Thus a unique 
category of church music came to birth in close relation to the 
liturgical act in whose service the music was intended to function. 
These evening services had a fairly wide reputation. 

Hence Bach was attracted by Buxtehude, not only as the great 
master of the organ, but also as the inventor of a Protestant liturgy 
given significance through the music of the individual composer. 
Bach here experienced church music from an entirely new angle 
and discovered new possibilities for ‘‘organizing’’ church music 
asawhole. It even seems that he got a clear view of the ‘‘ reorgani- 
zation’’ he was soon to propose. At all events, never before had 
he approached the problems of Protestant church music as they 
were presented at Liibeck. The idea he found realized to a certain 
extent was this: Buxtehude, that is, an individual musician, ar- 
ranged his own musical concertos for the Evening Music in such a 
way as to raise the new forms of Italian baroque into an objective 
church music through his appeal to the congregation. This work 
was complete in itself, based on liturgical tradition and creative in 
the sense that the music of a single composer produced a new re- 
ligious service, even though limited in scope, for it comprised 
merely the five Sundays before Christmas. This form had as its 
goal the complete organization of the service through music. 
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The idea of the Protestant church had once more proved pro- 
ductive. The music of the individual composer was called upon to 
express an idea which must be regarded as the cradle of the Protes- 
tant liturgy, the idea of the part played by the congregation in 
offering the service of prayer and praise. It is not merely the 
solemnity of elevated language or the intensity of religious feeling 
that is the primary function of church music. These are only con- 
comitant aspects; they are results perhaps, but certainly not the 
causes. The true aim is for the individual composer to use his 
music to organize the service. In the Evening Music of Buxtehude 
this ideal was realized onasmall scale. Itis a form of ‘‘regulated’’ 
church music in which the creative musician weds his work to the 
objective idea of church and liturgy. If Bach later on saw his 
particular problem to be the organization of a well-regulated church 
music, he may have thought of Buxtehude as one of his inspirers. 
We cannot assume, however, that Bach first learned the very ideal 
of church music as an entirely new thing from the organist of 
Liibeck. The ‘‘end’’ of his music was within him, regardless of 
how clearly he was aware of it. The goal if viewed on a large scale 
could raise the musician to such greatness as to make him the one 
and only creator of church music. His music will embody the idea 
of the whole service. His work must be the symbolic expression 
of the religious unity that the congregation realizes in the visible 
form of the service. 

Not that Bach was looking for a new frame for his work, for a 
new organization of the service. The organization was there. But 
the ‘‘organizer,’’ the spokesman of the congregation, should be new. 
The work will be only the medium; the whole responsibility for the 
unity of the music of the service is placed upon the individual com- 
poser. The only limits are the inner ‘‘law’’ of the artist and the 
vision he has of the idea of the church. If he should fail in obeying 
the inner law and in carrying out Luther’s idea of the church, he 
would imperil the service and the musical liturgy as well. There 
has been no other musician who like Bach possessed the inner force 
to create church music in the spirit of Luther’s church without 
breaking up the liturgy with an excess of the subjective, and by 
taking liberties with it as men are wont to do. Again, there has 
been no other musician whom the problem and the responsibility 
toward church and liturgy have stirred so deeply as they did Bach. 
Such a decision and such discoveries constitute the historical sig- 
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nificance of Bach’s stay at Liibeck and of his meeting with Buxte- 
hude. Of course, the impressions he gained in his study of organ 
music were by no means of minor importance, since they seem to 
have rounded out his abilities as an organist and composer of organ 
music. But the intensive influences that guided his ideas as to an 
essentially new organization of church music were of far more con- 
sequence. 

So fully did all this absorb him that he risked overstaying his 
leave of absence from Arnstadt. He had been granted a month. 
November passed by, and so did December. It was January 1706 
when he once more visited Hamburg for the sake of seeing Reinken ; 
he went to Liineburg to call on Bohm, and at last arrived at Arn- 
stadt at the end of January 1706. The authorities of the church 
were utterly indignant over his arbitrary absence. As soon as Bach 
started his work, he called forth violent protest by his new way of 
playing the organ; what was really involved, however, was his new 
style of composition for the organ rather than the mere technique 
of his performance. Displeasure with his innovations led to formal 
protests, in the course of which he was severely reminded of his 
neglect of duty in staying away from his job as he pleased. Finally 
it came toa break. Bach replied in very concise terms, sure of him- 
self and of his doings: ‘‘I was at Liibeck in order to gain an under- 
standing there of one problem and another connected with my art.’’ 
The reprimand of the clerical authorities called his particular at- 
tention to what they took to be evil. Bach, they said, made many 
peculiar variations in the chorale; he smuggled many foreign tones 
into the melodies, and thus greatly confused the congregation. It 
is quite obvious that the new way of giving an individual interpre- 
tation to the objective chorale melody, the basis of the musical 
liturgy, met with apprehension on the part of the authorities. 
What was to Bach a new religious quality in church music they 
took to be nothing but a disturbance of the traditional forms. We 
need not go into the details of the dispute between him and the 
consistory. It appears that Bach was not at all inclined to com- 
promise ; he even seems to have welcomed the controversy as a good 
reason for resigning his post at Arnstadt. Then follows the ex- 
ceedingly important phase of his life at Miihlhausen, in 1707. 

The cantata begins to take on characteristics that grow more 
and more essential for his purpose, particularly when Bach devel- 
ops it around the chorale melody. Like any other category of 
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musical form in the baroque age, the chorale melody has values of 
its own, its objectivity, its traditional expression. Being an objec- 
tive category it makes demands of its own which the composer must 
meet. It is a medium in which the subjective element of the mu- 
sician must measure itself against the objective qualities of the 
category. This process underlies the treatment in which the com- 
poser recasts the traditional chorale: he breaks it up or expands it; 
he overlays it with a new surface; he creates a new chorale by orna- 
menting anew the melody of an old one. That the musician avails 
himself of the melody at all to build the cantata is purely a matter 
of structure and composition. The attempt to transform the mel- 
ody is the result of the demands made by the objective category in 
the realm of musical form. 

But for Bach this attempt springs at the same time from his 
resolve to interpret a religious reality anew. And here the signifi- 
cance of the text, of the Holy Word, plays its full part, and a dis- 
tinctively Protestant one. The text stands, as it were, apart from 
the musical aspects of the melodic structure. Bach strove to create 
a new melody for the chorale; he exploited the meaning of the text 
and made it the basis for the melody. Thus he transformed the 
‘*traditional’’ chorale. The process was religiously justified in 
that he derived it from a relation between the religious meaning of 
the word and the melody as a new value. In order to be true to the 
religious sense of the word Bach had to reveal it in music by a 
closely realistic reproduction. The result was often a melody full 
of contortions, twists, expansions, brokenness, characteristics that 
are all significant of Bach’s melody, but also indicative of the in- 
tensity with which he made his melody the true picture of the re- 
ligious text. Its meaning was his main concern. Bach’s melodies 
tend generally to realize these features, but they show them with 
particular clarity in the modified chorales. The power of artistic 
form emanates from the word which demands musical expression. 
For Bach attributed to the text the utmost significance ; he endeav- 
ored to exhaust the religious value of each individual word in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental Protestant attitude. The deepen- 
ing of the musical forms by full admission of the individual word 
imposes upon the melody a rule of progression which cannot be ex- 
plained by referring it to a melodic structure that has its own 
proper disposition as well as balance, independent and clear. 
Bach’s characteristic individuality consists in something else. He 
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submits the independent structure of the melody to the test of its 
adequacy to the necessities of the religious meaning inherent in the 
text. He interprets the word according to its inner qualities. He 
took the word as an object in the world of religion. As such, it 
finds its symbol in the melody. The broken melodic line, loaded 
with rhythmic complications, figurative material, ornaments, never 
as spontaneous and direct as the Southern baroque melodies, ap- 
pears as the very expression of Bach’s religious intensity. 

It was typical of the baroque musician to recognize the cate- 
gories of musical form. In this Bach hardly differed from other 
contemporary composers. But he also called upon these categories 
to symbolize the Holy Word, the object of the church. Without 
this any reorganization of church music in general was impossible. 
Bach clung to this idea. He renounced the way the categories were 
used and understood in Italy as well asin France. There they were 
taken to express man’s bearing in life, his gesture in the world of 
appearance. Disregarding the categories as vehicles for express- 
ing the grandiose entertainment of baroque life, Bach stripped them 
of the atmosphere in which they had been brought into existence. 
Making them responsible to the religious qualities of the sacred 
word, he combined two diverse elements: one was essentially and 
intentionally secular, the other made religious by Bach’s aim. 

While Bach’s cantata ‘‘Gott ist mein Konig,’’ composed at the 
beginning of his activities at Miihlhausen, does not yet reveal all 
the problems which are to play an essential part in the process of 
reorganizing church music through the symbolic interpretation of 
the religious word, the anxiety of his efforts to give the word its 
due increased because of new influences coming from the movement 
he had first experienced, although vaguely and immaturely, at 
Ohrdruf. 

For the second time Bach encountered Pietism, and this time in 
such form as to wrest an inner decision from him. In matters of 
religious strife Miihlhausen had had abundant experience, which at 
times had been dearly paid for. The people of the town were able 
to trace it back to the Reformation when the Anabaptists, the ad- 
herents of Thomas Miinzer, had started the revolution, political and 
religious. It was at Miihlhausen that Thomas Miinzer was finally 
executed. Pietism fell here on a soil made fertile by religious con- 
flicts. A violent contention broke out between Pietism and Ortho- 
doxy. Passionate quarrels raged back and forth, from the church 
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of St. Blasius, where Bach was appointed, to the church of St. Mary. 
On the side of Pietism was the new inwardness of the religious man, 
the introversion of the individual who makes his own inner self the 
very source of grace and religious intensity. But this subjective 
‘*inwardness’’ imperilled the forms of religious life as organized 
and guided by the church. On the other side stood the formalism 
of Lutheran orthodoxy. Since 1691 Pastor Frohne had advocated 
for the church of St. Blasius the new intensified religious attitude; 
from the very start, however, he made it clear that in recognizing 
the Pietistic movement he did not subscribe to certain disintegrat- 
ing tendencies, a by-product caused by undisciplined fanatics and 
seditious hotheads. 

When Pastor Georg Christian Eilmar took office at the church 
of St. Mary, the strife between the two factions broke out. Bach 
was caught in the very center. Frohne was the pastor of the church 
where he served as organist. A personal friendship bound him to 
EKilmar. But this position between the two factions reflected also 
an inner conflict, in which Bach felt himself drawn to both sides. 
While at Ohrdruf his youthful experience of Pietism had been pre- 
vented from growing, probably by the influences of education and 
advice in the family where he lived, now his situation at Miihlhausen 
could no longer save him from internal conflict. No longer could he 
fall back on the support that the advice of his relatives at Ohrdruf 
may have afforded. It is quite clear that Bach’s nature would keep 
him aloof from the extremes of an unsteady fanatic. This side of 
Pietism never endangered him. But, of course, it was not the only 
side. Pietism as a new intensification of religious experience ab- 
sorbed him. He was deeply agitated by the ideas to which Pietism 
gave expression, and the open strife may have increased rather 
than lessened his agitation. First of all: Pietism was always to 
him a matter of his own personal religion. He would not escape 
the decision as to the significance of Pietism for himself and his 
art. He could perhaps avoid an external decision with regard to 
his office. In any case, an open declaration of his stand could easily 
be forced from him. At all times he ran the risk of being brought 
face to face with such a demand by the authorities. This is, per- 
haps, another reason for his quick break with his consistory after 
the return from Liibeck. 

At all events, such was the situation: many elements were in 
favor of the orthodox formalism, whereas his own inclination and 
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his particular attitude toward the religious interpretation of the 
sacred word in worship and music drove him toward Pietism. The 
elements in favor of Orthodoxy were: his education and back- 
ground; his own disposition, which led him to uphold the authority 
of tradition in general and to abhor all the immoderate exuberance 
and the revolutionary forces that were bound rashly to destroy the 
values of the past and the true sense of tradition; and finally, the 
close link that joined his vocation as an artist and his very position 
as well to the organization of the orthodox church. There was, fur- 
thermore, a factor that set him in definite opposition to Pietism. 
We know that Pietism favored an extremely puritanical attitude 
toward the arts and in particular toward music, whose artistic 
manifestations should have no place in the service of the true 
Pietist. It may be said that in view of such a principle any further 
question on this point becomes meaningless or purely theoretical. 
Actually such questions do not lose their meaning even if we dis- 
regard the fact that the authorities at the church of St. Blasius in 
no way hampered a liberal use of music in the service. But Pietism 
had now become for Bach an idea which involved his own religious 
and artistic feelings, quite apart from all its outward implications. 
We know what books were in Bach’s own library, and that among 
them theological works had an outstanding place. We also know 
the scope of the Pietistic writings he possessed. All the great 
works with which the religious movement started off were in his 
hands, naturally the Pia Desideria of Spener first of all. And his 
Pietistic studies may very well have made him approach medieval 
mysticism ; the Sermons of Tauler were also in his library. 

Bach did not allow Pietism to make itself much felt in his ex- 
ternal life. But he admitted that it exerted its influence upon his 
religious ideas of art. And here, indeed, Pietism was of far-reach- 
ing consequence. For the Pietist religious intensity came from his 
attitude toward the evangelical word of the Bible; he discarded the 
dogmatic meaning which tradition had honored. He devoted him- 
self to the direct meaning of the word. He believed that intimate 
and spiritual conversation with God will reveal the true and pious 
sense of the word. He must endeavor to exhaust the inherent 
secrets of the word in order to find God through it. Whoever fails 
in humble piety and readiness to believe will not grasp the meaning 
of the word; to him it will remain closed. The Holy Word, there- 
fore, is not symbolic of the dogma in its formal aspects. The act 
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of interpreting the word depends on the pious intensity of the indi- 
vidual, not at all on the dogmatic sense that men of the past have 
established and sanctified. 

It is Pietism that inspires Bach’s attitude toward the religious 
text that is to be transformed into music. It is Pietism that ac- 
counts for his unswerving resolve to approach the concealed mean- 
ing of the word, for his devout contemplation of the religious value 
inherent in the word, and for his anxiety to do full justice to the 
word whose religious connotations the artistic form must not in- 
jure. Whenever he hears the sense God conveys to him through 
the word, he transmits it directly into music, as the religious ele- 
ment, ‘‘operated and operating.’’ This interpretation of the word 
is equivalent to the creation of new religious realities, and it is the 
deepest expression of his piety in which he does homage to the 
meaning of the word as it is revealed to him. Only this Pietistic 
attitude can help to explain why Bach wanted the musical form, put 
so often into the most realistic appearance, to be understood as a 
religious symbol. 

If Pietism produced Bach’s characteristic approach to the Holy 
Word, it was also responsible for many a conflict he had to undergo. 
We can imagine how deeply this conflict affected him, if we take 
into full consideration that his artistic goal was once and for all 
church music; that church music called for a reorganization; that 
Bach was about to make the individual artist alone responsible for 
the creation of church music so organized that it would interpret 
the Holy Word in the spirit of Pietism ; furthermore, that this goal 
was possible only within the forms of the orthodox church and could 
never be reached within Pietism; and finally, that Pietism must 
have repelled Bach because of its denial of artistic music while it 
still attracted him for personal religious reasons. And it is this 
contradictory situation that wrested from him the final decision. 
There was no escape for the man placed in the midst of antagonistic 
parties. Asa matter of fact, he had no true choice; he did the only 
thing he could—he left the place. But before leaving Miihlhausen 
in 1708 he laid down—for all to read—a statement which made clear 
the very goal of his art. 

II 


After Miihlhausen the path toward fulfillment seemed free. 
Bach’s goal was set and his work filled from within with a new 
religious intensity. Bach could do what he set out to do only in 
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the position of an organist and cantor. At the time when he 
brought his work to its decisive phase, he probably did not foresee 
the consequences such a position would impose upon him. He could 
hardly have thought of the extreme narrowness from which his 
work would be doomed to suffer, since such a place had yielded to 
his forefathers and to his friends a solid foundation for honorable 
craftsmanship; tradition and experience prevented him from see- 
ing limitation in it or finding fault with it. So he began the organi- 
zation of church music. He started with organ compositions that 
should establish the world of new religious realities; they main- 
tained, especially in the chorales and chorale preludes, a close rela- 
tionship to the Holy Word and to religious emotion. He also began 
to compose cantatas on a systematic scale; he used texts by Salomo 
Franck and Erdmann Neumeister; the first perhaps the more in- 
tense and devout poet of the two, the latter the more original mind 
as regards the arrangement of new religious texts to set to music, 

We know the ideas Neumeister set forth when he wrote his can- 
tata texts for the purpose of religious intensification. ‘‘ Having 
properly performed my official duties on Sundays in the church, I 
attempted to transform the most significant thoughts that were 
treated in the sermon into poetic language for my private devo- 
tional use. ... Thus these cantatas came to birth.’’ Considered as 
a musical liturgy, these new texts, essentially musical in their ar- 
rangement, offered three elements that contributed to Bach’s own 
musical plans. First: the texts, written for all the Sundays of the 
church year, took on a liturgical function through their intimate con- 
nection with the sermon, which in its turn derived its special char- 
acteristics from the Gospel for the day and thus bore out the par- 
ticular teaching of each Sunday or holy day in the year. Despite 
the ‘‘pious’’ form of subjective poetry which marked its origin, the 
cantata became part of the objective liturgy through being linked 
to the ecclesiastical calendar. There was nothing else in the can- 
tata that made it liturgical. In full conformity with the topic of 
the sermon, the cantata was placed liturgically between the reading 
of the Gospel and the sermon. 

Secondly, the new poem allowed the individual to penetrate com- 
pletely the objective sphere of liturgy; this appears a prerequisite 
for the musician who would make the musical form interpret the 
religious element in the Pietistic sense. Neumeister regarded his 
texts as the expression of private piety. He spoke at some length 
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of their poetic characteristics. He laid down the principle that the 
text of the cantata must express a specific emotion; at that time the 
various human emotions—‘‘affections’’ in the baroque terminol- 
ogy—were classified and stereotyped in fixed patterns. Further- 
more, being of religious character, it must include a thesis of ethi- 
cal, or spiritual, import, a ‘‘moral.’’ The music will, therefore, 
have a clear field to express the religious intensity of the affection. 
Thirdly, the text of the cantata provided for an intimate relation 
between the musical form and the style of the time. In fact, it is 
the musical composition of the period that dictated the arrange- 
ment of the poem. In Neumeister’s own words, a cantata ‘‘does 
not look any different from a piece out of an opera which consists 
of recitatives and arias.’’ He applied the baroque forms of music 
to organize the structure of the poem. The musical forms were 
accepted on the ground that the recitative, the aria, and, above all, 
the da capo aria were common to the Italian baroque cantata and 
to the opera. 

To sum up: from its very origin, the poem placed strong em- 
phasis on a certain religious feeling of intense but momentary char- 
acter. The subjective situation, the starting-point for the poetry, 
shows the cantata to be an outgrowth of the individual’s contem- 
plative devotion and piety. It was the intention of the poet to lift 
man’s mind to pious thoughts testifying to the intimate relation of 
man to God. This, too, implies a free subjective form of religious 
expression. Despite the many subjective elements in the poem, the 
cantata nevertheless found its way into the established liturgy. 
The process which led the poetical content through the moral to the 
sermon and finally to the Gospel was admitted into the ecclesiastical 
calendar. But here lies the sole relation between cantata and 
liturgy. The poetic content, however, is not always a safe ground 
on which to develop definite and organic forms within the liturgy. 
Such a relation between the liturgical order and the poetic content 
is essentially weak as well as flexible; and the poet has too much 
liberty to make the text a medium of arbitrary expression. As a 
matter of fact, the degree of safety depended entirely on the 
strength with which the composer realized this relation in each 
individual case. 

Now the cantata as a species of poetry never claimed indepen- 
dent poetic value of its own. On the contrary, the poem was laid 
out with a view to the music from which it derived its structure in 
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every detail. And this structure was admittedly of secular origin. 
Consequently, if the cantata was to be turned into a strictly ecclesi- 
astical form, this had to be done through the music to which it was 
set, since the poem was without meaning in itself. 

From the liturgical point of view the cantata should be more 
than an accidental contribution to the service. When Bach began 
to make the cantata the chief medium through which to reorganize 
church music, he conceived a twofold procedure. He put all the 
stress on the liturgical character, no matter how weakly and un- 
reliably the poem might have expressed it, in order to attach the 
form as such indissolubly to the order of the divine service. He 
began to build up gradually a series of cantata compositions that 
would meet the requirements of the church calendar throughout the 
whole year. A great number of German baroque musicians had 
composed cantatas answering musical needs in the service; most of 
them took the cantatas merely as a welcome medium with which to 
bring church music closer to the prevailing secular style. Bach did 
much more. And here Pietism, or at least the Pietistic idea of the 
significance inherent in the religious word, makes its artistic influ- 
ence felt. Bach carried the full meaning of the word into the 
music; he exploited its religious quality; he made all its secrets 
speak musically in piety. Through the music the meaning of the 
word became a new religious reality. 

It is in this sense that we have called ‘‘the birth of the Church 
out of the spirit of music’’ the final achievement of Bach. If the 
text of the cantata retained its relation to the liturgy—and Bach 
held this to be indispensable—it would be intensified by the Pietistic 
interpretation he brought into it. Thus the very character appro- 
priate to each season which the text attempted to keep would obtain 
its true qualification if the meaning of the text were transformed 
into a musical symbol. Again Orthodoxy and Pietism confront 
each other. For the composition of cantatas following the lessons 
of the calendar through the whole church year derives from ortho- 
dox formalism. The devout interpretation of the text, which we 
have tried to explain, comes from Pietism. This conflict will never 
leave Bach as long as he pursues his goal. We have anticipated 
many features in Bach’s form of the cantata. In Weimar the scene 
was set for all he would achieve in this field. It took Leipzig for 
him to reach the final proportions of the cantata. 

With the goal set there seemed to be nothing to hinder Bach 
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from straightforward advance. Everything appeared possible 
within the musical organization the German town provided. Bach 
did not doubt that accomplishment would come from his activities 
as an organist and composer of church music at Weimar. And 
he was right in not doubting. As yet the question of what place 
and recognition his music would attain in the rivalry of European 
countries, did not apparently trouble him. Either he did not rea- 
lize the importance of such a question, or he avoided it in order to 
carry out his work faithfully. We have seen that it did not arise 
at Hamburg, where the musical conditions were very favorable 
for suggesting it to his mind. Much less did it occur to him at 
Liibeck. Arnstadt may perhaps have been too limited and too early 
a stage of his development to make him see the problem. And 
Miiblhausen brought full concentration on the religious aspects of 
this work. This is all the more amazing if we think of the contrast 
between Bach and Hindel, who foresaw the question at a strikingly 
early age and acted accordingly. His inexplicable foresight was 
reason enough for him to sever his alliance with the musical organi- 
zations of the German baroque towns, once and for all. If Bach 
had not yet encountered the problem, it was his religious goal that 
kept him from doing so. In working at this task his field of activity 
was as small as the town where he did his work. And his renown 
as a composer, even though he declared his intention of reorgan- 
izing church music entirely, would hardly reach beyond the field 
within whose limits he was working. As long as his task controlled 
him, no doubt could arise, even if Bach were denied in advance the 
fruits of recognition as a composer and any influential effect upon 
the vast realms of truly European music. The compositions des- 
tined for the church in Germany failed to win acclaim in European 
circles. 

But it is unthinkable that a composer of Bach’s proportions 
would always be able to avoid measuring his own work against all 
other European music. Nowadays even very minor musicians 
think in international terms even before they begin really to com- 
pose. Sooner or later, Bach was bound to consider his European 
reputation. This must needs reveal to him the leading part Italy 
played in the concert of baroque music. As soon as Bach, in his 
restless search for possibilities of composition, came to strike out 
and make use of the musical categories of the Italian baroque, he 
would find what ‘‘style’’ meant among European forms and in the 
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sense of Italian baroque. Then he would realize the true measure 
of greatness his own work had accomplished in the small town. 

Apart from his work for the church he began during his Weimar 
period to study the Italian style in a more or less systematic way. 
These studies resulted in compositions which he himself expressly 
marked ‘‘alla maniera Italiana.’’ He wrote his concerti after the 
Italian model of Vivaldi. It has often been said that this new turn 
has a very simple explanation: Bach was proving anew how mani- 
fold were his artistic interests; he never overlooked any available 
form of musical expression, and hence he simply added one more 
experience. This is quite plausible and ina way true. Yet it does 
not hold true that all Bach’s experience of ‘‘style’’ in music had the 
same historical meaning and bearing. The meeting with Buxte- 
hude meant plainly something more than the acquisition of a cer- 
tain technical skill. It would show a great lack of perception on 
our part were we to assume, for instance, that Bach’s acquaintance 
with French music at Celle and his discoveries at Liibeck possessed 
the same significance. His new quest in the field of Italian music 
has likewise a different historical aspect. To be sure, it began with 
studies in style and form. The more systematically he explored 
the ‘‘maniera,’’ the more perturbed he must have grown. For the 
implications latent in all the forms of Italian music insinuated 
themselves and made Bach aware that formal studies involved at 
times more than mere manners of writing. 

Bach learned gradually to view his works in the light of the 
whole of music. Here a danger would arise. A temporary lean- 
ing toward a certain manner of composing, or even the systematic 
imitation of Italian style, could not imperil his work. In the Italian 
forms, however, he encountered an expansive power and a predomi- 
nance over the rest of European music. He recognized the actual 
conditions of music as they had been organized through the work 
of Italian baroque musicians. These conditions made him feel that 
his judgments had been practically perverted by his constant con- 
finement within the German town. All the power with which Ital- 
ians were directing European music pressed upon him. It made 
itself felt through the medium of compositions that were for all 
purposes and in all characteristics secular; Italian baroque music 
held the secular quality to be the essence of its being. With its 
style Italian music controlled all European music; Bach’s music 
was limited to a single town. In its essential quality Italian ba- 
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roque was secular; Bach’s work was essentially sacred. In the 
light of such contrasts, the maniera Italiana presented itself, in- 
deed, as far more than a style in the limited sense. Penetrating 
into a European range of music and musical activity, Bach must 
have come to doubt whether the work he had previously composed 
would ever attain the European rank to which, of course, he had 
a just title. 

The recognition of all that Italian style implied had far-reach- 
ing consequences. Not only did it act as a corrective element: for 
the first time Bach availed himself of a European measure and 
learned to think in European terms. It also raised new hopes that 
he might himself reach out and seize upon an expansive power like 
that possessed by the Italian style, so that his own work might be 
heard throughout Europe. And finally, it caused dissatisfaction 
with the musical life in the German town. He must have seen 
clearly now that this type of musical activity would stifle his com- 
position within the walls of the city, rob it of effect in the world at 
large. The organization of musical life through the Kantorei, 
though of venerable tradition, had grown entirely inadequate to 
absorb fully the maniera Italiana with which Bach was occupied. 
Did he now visualize the need for a reform of all musical life in 
Germany? Wedonotknow. Heinrich Schiitz, who found himself 
face to face with a situation not much different from the one Bach 
was now beginning to observe, at once drew his conclusions; he 
adapted the Italian baroque in the style of Monteverdi, but at the 
same time he recognized that mere transplanting of the new music 
into the traditional German organizations would not do. And 
Schiitz laid down his ideas about the need of a reform. A man of 
sixty-three, he published his last work, the Musicalia ad chorum 
sacrum, dass ist geistliche Chormusik. In the preface, grandiose 
but depressing, he explained that he had failed in his reform, that 
the German musicians had not followed him, that they had accepted 
the new style only in part and on a petty scale; but in neglecting a 
simultaneous reform of the institutions that regulated musical 
training, they had merely lost the previous craftsmanship the old 
organization had the advantage of providing. He admonished Ger- 
man musicians to acquire the lost skill through the study of music 
in the style of the sixteenth century, obsolete but adequate for the 
Kantorei as the traditional school of training. 

Bach found that the wide gap between Italian baroque as the 
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prevailing style and German musical life still existed. It is not 
probable that he desired to bring about a complete reform of Ger- 
man music as a whole. Moreover, with him the baroque epoch was 
entering upon its last phase. If the problems turned out to be pre- 
cisely the same as they had been at the beginning of the period, a 
reform would come too late. Bach himself, toward the end of his 
life, came to see the dawn of a new age which he probably under- 
stood as little as his sons were to understand their own father. 

Although a reform of German musical life was apparently far 
from his thought, the complete grasp of all that the maniera Ital- 
iana embodied would have brought home to him a revaluation of 
his work and of German musical art as well. That Bach went out 
of his way to seize upon the world-wide renown of Italian music 
for his own sake, cannot be doubted. Strange as it may seem, the 
more Bach’s insight into the actual circumstances of German music 
grew, the more he, together with all that his work stood for, was 
imperilled. This might appear a contradiction, since it might seem 
strange to see danger in his very efforts to gain a far-reaching 
sphere of influence for his work. But there really was danger. 
Could Bach’s music ever attain its due place in the music of 
Europe? Was it possible for him to gain a hearing for his work 
in the countries where Italians had settled the forms through which 
baroque Europe chiefly expressed itself? 

The aim Bach had chosen for his work guided his decisions. 
There was the problem of reorganizing church music. This task 
could be carried out only if Bach remained in his position as organ- 
ist and cantor. Such a position did not allow his works to have 
an echo in the European world of music. If Bach wanted to break 
through the narrowness in which his music had to live, he would 
have to give up his position. Were he to do so, he would betray 
the aim of his music. The vision of a vast province of action in 
the world of art was not in keeping with the idea of reforming 
church music. The two were incompatible. The new goal toward 
which Bach began to reach out was attractive enough. The prize 
might be a place in the European repertory, in which Bach’s name 
was completely unknown; and perhaps a change from the depress- 
ingly minor situation of German baroque music might be a secon- 
dary reward. This glimpse into vast regions far beyond the walls 
of a town, even beyond the German-speaking countries, held out a 
new goal for his whole art. And the struggle between these two 
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different goals, church music and the secular greatness of music in 
Europe, began slowly to take shape at Weimar while Bach was 
devoting himself to the study of the maniera Italiana. 

But the choice had to be made. Indeed, Bach made one of the 
gravest decisions of his whole life. He discontinued his activity 
at Weimar. In 1717 he began his new work as Hofkapellmeister of 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Kéthen, the court residing at Kothen. 
Bach had learned from the maniera Italiana that the culture of the 
courts was the medium through which musical composition would 
win acclaim in Europe. Perhaps his short visit to Dresden had its 
share in influencing his decision to leave Weimar. He was deter- 
mined, unwilling to compromise. The authorities of Weimar did 
not want him to go; they made efforts to keep him. Bach insisted 
on leaving. So definitely had he made up his mind that he was 
ready to go to jail. This imperturbable determination is quite re- 
vealing. Behind it stands Bach’s vision of a new goal for his 
music. To attain it was worth many a sacrifice. 

In fact, Bach sacrificed things that must have been of the great- 
est value to him. If he had been known at all hitherto, outside the 
cities where he worked, it was as an organist that he enjoyed a good 
name. The only wider reputation he had gained was in the field of 
organ-playing. Bach gave all this up, at least so far as any official 
function was concerned. For Koéthen took away from him just this 
activity. In order to understand this decision and his new aim 
fully we should not forget that from the day he left Weimar Bach 
never carried on any official activity as an organist, either at 
Kéthen or later at Leipzig. He could have had no doubt that he 
must renounce his organ-playing before he made up his mind to go 
to Kéthen. Moreover, Protestantism was of the reformed branch 
at the court of Kéthen; it was Calvinistic. This also he must have 
known well in advance. No uncertainty could ever have entered 
his mind that the divine service at the court chapel would admit of 
any other sacred music than the Calvinistic melodies of the psalms. 
Such a severe curtailment could not possibly comply with the im- 
posing structure of church music that Bach had originally visual- 
ized. There was not a single factor in the musical situation at 
Kéthen favorable to Bach’s art had he really wished to continue 
working toward his old aim, nothing that lent itself to realizing his 
plans for reforming church music. 

If he nevertheless accepted the position at K6then, he must have 
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abandoned his first plan, and in doing this, he was swerving from 
the path that we might have expected him to follow to the very end. 
In accepting the offer of Duke Leopold, he was embarking upon a 
new program of musical art. He was rising to the position of 
‘*K apellmeister,’’ the only one that would cast in his way a differ- 
ent musical repertory that would conform to the spirit and style of 
the time. The Kapellmeister, representative of musical activity at 
the courts, and, as it were, spokesman of a form of life that had 
made an all-embracing ‘‘style’’ the guide for each and every human 
expression, was the one status in which the musician could reach 
out to the powerful manifestations that emanated from the style of 
nobility. An international reputation could come from such a posi- 
tion, in contrast to that of cantor, which at best led to local signifi- 
cance. Because the aristocratic form of life could be made the 
vehicle through which to give the work of the artist an international 
rank, musicians eagerly seized upon every opportunity to obtain a 
position as Kapellmeister. Such a position meant not only a new 
source of commissions for artistic works, or a pecuniary improve- 
ment for the individual artist (sometimes this was not even the 
case; some posts of cantor were actually more lucrative than those 
of Kapellmeister). It meant something intangible that money could 
not buy, the possibility of European rank as a musician. Handel 
had a genuine instinct for it, true to the nature of the baroque men, 
and he made it coincide with the aim of his work. 

Bach heeded such an instinct once, and Kéthen gave him the 
chance. He was fully aware of the opportunity the position of 
Kapellmeister afforded for a musician to mould his own destiny. 
When Leipzig later made an offer, Bach struggled against an inner 
warning not to return to the post of cantor; he even found it then— 
in his own words—beneath the dignity of a musician who held his 
honor in proper regard, to ‘‘step down’’ from the post of Kapell- 
meister to that of cantor. In still later years he turned his eyes 
now and again to the court of Dresden, from which he hoped to get 
at least the title of Hofkapellmeister. Even his return to the old 
goal that Leipzig brought into sight again, did not make him forget 
entirely what the position at Kéthen had once held up to him as a 
promise. 

The change of ‘‘end’’ in Bach’s composition can be seen clearly 
if we compare the list of works he wrote at Weimar with those he 
composed at Kéthen. The comparison is exceedingly instructive. 
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There are on the one hand the compositions of Weimar. The pre- 
dominance of sacred works stands out and asserts itself as the con- 
tribution to his aim of reforming church music. In the first place 
there are the church cantatas which orginated in collaboration with 
Neumeister and Franck, about twenty in number. Next, there are 
the organ compositions, which by their great number as well as by 
their quality mark the whole Weimar period as a climactic point. 
(Even the Orgelbichlein he arranged at K6then draws upon chorale 
compositions written at Weimar.) The greater part of this organ 
music is made up of fugues, introduced by preludes or toccatas. 
There are about forty such compositions if we count the introduc- 
tory piece and the fugue as one work. Lastly, there are the com- 
positions for harpsichord and clavichord, similar in kind to the 
Weimar organ music, for the most part preludes, fugues, toccatas, 
fantasias. In addition to these works there are compositions— 
studies is perhaps the best term for them—that express the new 
relation to the ruling maniera Italiana, which Prince Johann Ernst, 
himself a lover of music and a composer as well, inspired and en- 
couraged. It was because of the consequences Bach drew from this 
inspiration that he left Weimar for Kéthen, where his exploration 
of the maniera Italiana went far beyond the scope of ‘‘studies.’’ 

It is clear from this list of works that it was church music that 
gave the compositions of the Weimar period their character. The 
peculiar conditions of Weimar favored the exclusiveness of the 
artistic standpoint Bach maintained in selecting musical categories 
each of which contributed its proper share to the ultimate range 
of a regulated church music. Whether Bach considered that the 
task he had set himself had been accomplished, in full or in part, 
must be doubted. The violence with which he severed himself from 
Weimar, the vision of a new goal which he now made the guide for 
his artistic work, render it obscure whether all he had done was in 
his own opinion a first step toward the reorganization of church 
music, or whether his departure was perhaps an admission of 
failure in the face of the insurmountable obstacles between his task 
and the general spirit of the times. At all events, the further Bach 
carried his religious work, the more bitter grew the conflicts with 
the authorities during each of the periods in which he devoted him- 
self to this task. 

On the other hand we have the list of works composed at K6then. 
Its character is just as exclusive as that of Weimar. During the 
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six years of his activity at the court, from 1717 to 1723, Bach 
neglected the church cantata entirely, and this neglect came ab- 
ruptly. There are, in fact, only two that can, with certainty, be 
assigned to the Kéthen period, and these are dedicatory works. 
Criticism of style may well succeed in relating one cantata or an- 
other to this period. But any new discovery would scarcely change 
the picture. With regard to organ compositions also, the situation 
is reversed from what it had been at Weimar. The composition of 
only one work is established, the great Prelude (Fantasia) and 
Fugue in G minor, written in 1720. Indeed, the whole list points to 
another origin and springs neither from the liturgical cantata, nor 
from the religious organ composition, nor from church music at all. 

Again, we find quite a number of works for keyboard instru- 
ments. But here too Bach has changed plan and purpose, although 
the construction of preludes, fugues, fantasias, and toccatas still 
occupies his interest. First and foremost, however, the special 
meaning and technique of playing a keyboard instrument attracted 
him for purposes of instruction. With this end clearly in view he 
composed the Clavier Bichlein for his son Wilhelm Friedemann 
(1720), the Noten Bichleim for his second wife, Anna Magdalena 
(1721 and 1725), the first part of the Wohltemperirte Clavier 
(1722), the two-part inventions as well as the three-part sympho- 
nies which he combined into a special collection after the Clavier 
Bichlein for Wilhelm Friedemann. Next to these works, which 
became the imperishable documents of ‘‘ house music’’ on the high- 
est level of craftsmanship, he was attracted by the suite, that spe- 
cies of composition which so adequately reflected the gallant and 
cultivated taste of baroque life. In the field of keyboard music his 
efforts to cope with the structure and stylized expressiveness of the 
suite resulted in the collection of the English and French suites 
(1722/23). It has recently been found quite probable that the 
‘*English’’ suites derive their surprising name from a relation to 
Hiandel’s suites of 1720, with which Bach’s collection has, among 
other things, the opening in A major in common. The English 
suites may consequently have been written in 1721, owing the free 
and ‘‘unreflective’’ manifestation in which Hindel’s work abounds 
to a certain imitation of his style; at least this character seems to 
pertain more to the English than to the French suites. 

A large part of the Kéthen repertory is given to various forms 
of chamber music. Here, the maniera Italiana led Bach to adopt - 
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all the categories of composition used in performances in the 
‘‘camera,’’ at court. The repertory, then, shows the baroque 
sonata in a great variety of media. The solo sonata is represented 
by compositions for the violin, for the gamba, for violin and harpsi- 
chord, for flute and thoroughbass ; there are sonatas for two violins, 
for two flutes with basso continuo, there is the sonata for violin, 
flute and thoroughbass in G major. Some of these sonatas, re- 
markably instructive, have Bach’s own realization of the thorough- 
bass. And, finally, there come the compositions for the orchestra. 
The suite appears now as an overture with the orchestra as its 
medium of performance; the list of works shows also the three con- 
certi for violin and orchestra and the D minor concerto for two vio- 
lins and orchestra; and above all, the Brandenburg Concerti. 
Instrumental works, for ensemble or keyboard, predominate in 
the repertory of Kéthen, as did church music among the composi- 
tions written at Weimar. The change is sudden; it also is com- 
plete. Its significance cannot really be mistaken. Bach has moved 
out of the sphere of church music; he is building up a stock of com- 
positions, new in the total range of his works; he is aiming at a 
sphere of art that Italian baroque had more and more successfully 
made the extreme opposite of church music, the realm of chamber 
music, indissolubly linked to the life of the court. Bach had fore- 
seen all this. His foresight had led him to make his choice. It is 
utterly inappropriate to assume that it was merely the particular 
circumstances he encountered at Kéthen that turned his work in a 
new direction. Actually, baroque music was always bound up with 
the objective situation in which it arose. For the local conditions 
to exert their influence upon the character of a musical work is, 
throughout the period and in every country, quite natural. This, 
however, was not at all open to question when Bach changed 
Weimar for Kéthen. His foresight of all that was to come: the 
want of any opportunity to compose for the church, the loss of 
service as an organist; these stand against the materialistic expla- 
nation which would make the greatest work of musical art merely 
an outgrowth of circumstances without ever allowing for a decision 
made by the artist himself, and without taking into account the sig- 
nificance the work had for the composer which the historian must 
attempt to discover. How should the principal change in the reper- 
tory of Kéthen be explained if we must discard the mere accident 
of circumstances as its sole reason? What else is there to be said 
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if we cannot satisfy ourselves with the dry-as-dust statement of the 
factual change? What else but that Bach has set up a new goal 
for his art, that he has given up his former aim? We cannot escape 
the reasons that lie deep in the composer’s attitude, which his 
repertory reflects in the nature of the compositions included, per- 
haps more clearly than in any other factor. 

This shift in repertory was in conformity with an internal 
change in Bach’s work. The struggle for repute in the ranks of 
European musicians, for a coincidence between his work and the 
spirit of the times, together with the desire to lift German music 
out of a narrowness that tradition had rendered unavoidable, be- 
stows upon the period of Kéthen momentous fascination. Bach 
begins to speak a European language in adopting the various spe- 
cies of instrumental music; and he makes the expressions of the 
life of the court his servants, hoping that their international quality 
will penetrate his work and abide to the end, so that the order of 
baroque nobility throughout the world may recognize that in them 
its own tones are resounding. Surely the new goal was no less 
worthy than the first. Indeed, the works of Kothen seem to abound 
lavishly with the life of the world and all its sweeping might. 
There is something common to all the compositions Bach wrote at 
K6then, a particular tone almost unmistakable to recognize. They 
show Bach intent upon massive effects, fullness of sound, rhythms 
of an unimpeded vitality, upon characteristics by means of which 
many articles of the baroque age in all the arts expressed the har- 
mony and order of the world, as well as the gesture of the law of 
baroque life. 

Bach often appears to us as ‘‘introspective”’ or, better, as a dis- 
coverer of the constructive possibilities latent in objective and 
movable tones; he knows these ‘‘mathematical’’ secrets inherent in 
sound; he appears as a magician who understands how to take the 
soundings of the aptitude of tones to be combined one with an- 
other ; this is a secret whose depth few of his contemporaries had 
penetrated. But here at Kéthen there is still another Bach, less 
involved in the mysterious nature of tones as objects of the given 
world. Never again did Bach come out with so powerful a mani- 
festation of vitality, never was he so certain of the sovereign ges- 
ture as an expression of life, never so full of self-assertion and of a 
natural demand for mastery, as in the grandiose scale of the Brand- 
enburg concerti. Neither was he ever so free from the narrowness 
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of the German burgher as in the Kéthen period. Indeed, his work 
seems here to have absorbed the world tone which the baroque 
musicians strove to realize. While hitherto one element or another 
of his composition had always been bound to some tradition of the 
narrow German city, the European tone he strikes at Koéthen is 
nowhere impaired by any such limitation. Is it then to be won- 
dered at that Bach in years to come looked back upon K6then as the 
happiest time of his life even from a personal point of view? The 
inner freedom he gained for his art, the contact with the whole of 
European music he thought he had found for his composition, the 
power the universal spirit of baroque life granted, the feeling of 
being in concord with the times, the strength that the communica- 
tion with circumstances on a large scale and broader view afforded; 
ull this eased his way of life and bestowed upon his work a convinc- 
ing, spontaneous sweep, not always present in his composition. 
Oftener his music stirs men more through its deeply contemplative 
nature, through the ‘‘melancholia ingenii.’’ The masterly direct- 
ness, however, that emanates from the work of Kéthen Bach never 
again attained. Hindel commanded it as a bountiful gift of nature. 
Bach had to struggle for it; never did it come naturally to him; and 
only once did he fully succeed in casting off the inhibitions a cum- 
brous tradition made him bear. 

Although the Kéthen work did not make itself felt within Euro- 
pean music as a whole—this was its true ‘‘end,’’ foreseen or hoped 
for—its effect was not lost in a vacuum as was the case of Bach’s 
other compositions. An astounding historical process springs 
from the work of Kéthen. It is remarkable that Bach’s sons should 
have taken up this work as the very starting-point for their own 
advance. They certainly neglected the later work, that of Leipzig, 
as much as all their other contemporaries did; they understood it 
as little as everyone else; they acted as though the work of Leipzig 
did not exist. But they seized upon the work of Kéthen, whose 
spirit they followed and felt to be part of their own. They under- 
stood the direct address of this work to the European whole to be 
in keeping with the times. Bach’s sons took it up and carried on 
from there, particularly Carl Philipp Emmanuel. It matters not 
what changes they were to bring into the message of Kéthen; their 
primary understanding secured a direct line of development. Thus 
the Kéthen Bach entrusted a heritage to the younger generation. 
Thus was the success, not an unconditional one and certainly not 
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one that fulfilled all expectations. If the Kéthen work did not 
really become part of Europe’s music, at least it hammered out a 
link with which to hold old and young together. Thus Bach’s 
efforts to give his composition a European message were not alto- 
gether in vain, even if the boundaries of Germany set the limit to 
the message. 

Bach wrote in later years to one of his friends that he highly 
esteemed Prince Leopold of Kéthen, both as lover of music and as 
connoisseur, and that he had hoped he could live and work at his 
court for the rest of his life. He was denied the satisfaction of 
doing so. Although he moved into an entirely new sphere of ac- 
tivities when he went to Koéthen, he could not cut off his past as 
completely as he hoped to. That is to say, his reputation as an 
organist had grown so great that it now made certain demands upon 
him. Throughout the period of Kéthen he was continually invited 
to test organs in nearby churches. During the early ’twenties cer- 
tain occasions must have reminded him strongly of his previous 
task. Atleast the past frequently made itself felt through his close 
relations with organists. When the famous position of organist at 
St. Jacobi at Hamburg became vacant, the church where Neumeister 
was pastor, Bach was considered, Neumeister being the most ardent 
advocate of the call. But nothing came of it, and an organist far 
inferior to Bach was preferred. The decision disappointed Neu- 
meister so deeply that he gave vent to his anger publicly in a ser- 
mon. These things may amount to no more than inconsequential 
interludes; but they must have sounded vivid enough to recall to 
Bach’s mind the ideas he had entertained about the state of church 
music. His reputation as an organist did not allow sacred music 
to fall into complete oblivion. These interludes may have come like 
admonitions. They could in the long run accumulate enough weight 
to confuse the task Bach was accomplishing at Kothen. It also 
seems that a new turn of affairs at the court of Kéthen may have 
lessened the readiness of the prince to patronize music. At any 
rate, Bach himself makes mention, though not altogether convinc- 
ingly, of this change. Prince Leopold had married in 1722. And 
Bach wrote: ‘‘things seem to assume an appearance as though the 
musical inclination of the prince would grow somewhat lukewarm, 
since the new princess appears to be uninspired by the Muses’’; an 
‘‘amusa’’ she is said to have been. Be this as it may, Bach’s ac- 
tivity at Kéthen came to an end in 1723. 
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Ill 


Then came Leipzig. It made the period of K6éthen one of tran- 
sition. The stage was set for the most tragic epoch of Bach’s life, 
and the reason for the tragedy was that a fusion between German 
musical style and European music had never taken place. Bach 
returned to his first aim; it was to become his last. The possibility 
of reconciling through his own work the music of Germany with the 
musical spirit of the times seemed to have vanished forever. Bach 
revived the musical aim he had expressed in the document of Miihl- 
hausen in 1708. If some works composed during the last year at 
K®éthen show a new religious turn, they can perhaps be taken to in- 
dicate a reawakening of the old aim. It was in feeling his way back 
to the reorganization of a well-regulated church music that he first 
came in contact with Leipzig, especially through the St. John Pas- 
sion, written for Leipzig and performed there. But any attempt to 
start the reorganization anew would of necessity lead him back into 
the narrowness of the cantor’s function. For nothing had changed 
the fact that only in this position could he make a new and final 
effort toward his goal. The question became acute when the vacant 
post of cantor at St. Thomas’s called for an appointment in 1722, the 
year of Kuhnau’s death. At first, Bach did not apply for the posi- 
tion. It is well known that the council of the city did not consider 
Bach at all. Since the distinction of the post required the careful 
election ‘‘of a famous man,’’ the council looked around for a musi- 
cian thus qualified. Hence they negotiated first with the ‘‘world- 
renowned’’ Telemann, musical director at Hamburg. After fail- 
ure to come to terms with him, Christoph Graupner, Hofkapell- 
meister at Darmstadt, was next in line. It is of great significance 
that neither of these men, regarded as really famous, held the posi- 
tion of cantor, although the council should, logically at least, have 
sought for a musician distinguished in this office; all the more as 
the formula of appointment expressly demanded that the musician 
to be installed should not compose church music that would sound 
like anopera. Despite the cantatas Graupner wrote, he can hardly 
be imagined as the right person to meet such a demand; and even 
the versatile and prolific Telemann does not appear to have been 
particularly fitted for the position, at least not as a result of his 
activity at Hamburg, since it was there that he had composed most 
of his operas. 
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The name of Bach, then, entered the discussion only after fail- 
ure with both Telemann and Graupner. This fact has, historically 
speaking, a double significance; on the one hand for the extent of 
Bach’s fame within Germany, and on the other for the way in which 
a musician’s fame grew—surely, not in the position of cantor. The 
council of Leipzig significantly did not look among the cantors to 
find a man to occupy the post of cantor. Neither did Bach con- 
sider the post most desirable; he hesitated to accept the appoint- 
ment when it came; he seems to have been fully aware of the limita- 
tions it would place again on the recognition of his work. We have 
already remarked that he thought ‘‘at first it could not at all com- 
port with his dignity to become a cantor after being a Capellmeis- 
ter.’’ With the old goal probably in view, he finally resolved ‘‘to 
step down.’’ And he said of Leipzig: ‘‘this post has been pictured 
to me so favorably that I finally took the risk in the name of God.’’ 

Grafenhahn published a ‘‘ Rede der Musik’’ in 1754. In an im- 
portant passage he speaks of German musicians, mentioning only 
Hiindel and Telemann. Bach is not included, naturally because of 
his lack of recognition. The editor of Grafenhahn’s work, how- 
ever, felt that he should complete the list of German musicians, ‘‘to 
the honor of the German nation,’’ and he added first the name of 
Hasse, then that of Graun, and in the third place Bach, who immedi- 
ately precedes musicians such as Weise, Pantalon, Heinichen, 
Quantz, Pisendel, Stélzel, Biimmler, all of them ‘‘great masters 
according to their kind.’’ This reflects precisely what Germans 
thought of Bach’s importance for German music. 

After 1723, when the period of Leipzig began, Bach became 
more and more isolated. It is, however, not at all true that this 
growing isolation resulted from a certain quality of style in his 
music, in which it might be supposed that he was reaching out far 
beyond his own time in anticipation of the future. Bach’s music 
had no bearing on the time to come. It fulfilled itself entirely 
within the baroque, in retrospect rather than in prophecy; this 
holds true even though finally the greatness of his composition has 
marked his work with that timelessness in which all great works of 
any period join each other. 

Bach’s isolation was his tragic destiny in history, bound up with 
his ideas for church music. When he took up this task again, it 
meant, as it were, a ‘‘home-coming’’: the mature Bach was return- 
ing to what he had once in his youth deemed final. This last vision 
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of his goal came with stirring suddenness. Bach now held fast to 
it, with a determination from which an almost incredible productiv- 
ity emerged. Within about eleven years, from 1723 to 1734, he 
composed approximately a hundred cantatas, the Magnificat, Sanc- 
tus, chorales, motets, the St. Matthew Passion, the Christmas Ora- 
torio, and the B minor Mass, completed in 1738. As it were on the 
borderline between the period of Kéthen and that of Leipzig stands 
the St. John Passion. By their elimination from the liturgy Bach’s 
motets have merely maintained their old position as occasional 
works ; the few motets he did write are nearly all compositions in- 
tended for funerals. Here again we have an extremely interesting 
fact indicative of the conflicting factors in German baroque music. 
For the cantor was now deprived of one of his oldest functions, the 
composition of motets. Instead of being discarded altogether, they 
were still kept in the Protestant service. Their liturgical place was 
at the beginning of the service. Since the cantor was no longer 
obliged to write new motets, the choir of St. Thomas selected the 
works for this liturgical purpose from the Florilegium Portense of 
Bodenschatz, a collection of motets whose sixteenth-century musi- 
cal style was completely antiquated. 

With his return to the religious task, Bach found his last form. 
If we now speak of a ‘‘style of Bach,’’ we usually think of the work 
that originated at Leipzig, as though the last manifestations of his 
art summarized all he had been or could ever have been. While 
he was finding the final structure for his composition, the conflict 
with the tendencies of his time was growing gradually more intense. 
At length he succeeded in attaining the goal he had set himself. Yet 
success brought him complete loneliness as an artist; at the end, he 
was alone in fact. It was the great tragedy of his musicianship 
that at the close of his life he could say that he had accomplished 
what he set out to achieve. But his accomplishment echoed in a 
vacuum. This was a momentous catastrophe, not only for Bach 
but for the whole ideal of his work. His most mature compositions, 
significant of his later style, won no acclaim in their own time. This 
tragedy of his work could well be said to amount to a catastrophe 
for the whole musical situation in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and, indeed, a far-sighted contemporary did say so. Any 
attempt to remedy the generally catastrophic situation of music 
drove Bach still further away from his own contemporaries. We 
have seen that his ‘‘successors,’’ his sons, Carl Philipp Emmanuel 
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in particular, and the so-called ‘‘early classics’’ turned to the works 
of Weimar and Kéthen, when and if they maintained any link with 
Bach. Thus the cantor of St. Thomas’s was left in increasing lone- 
liness such as few have known. The language of the Leipzig Bach 
was never heard; and many a man who knew Bach’s name thought 
he had grown silent altogther. Indeed, there are tragic undertones 
when, in conversation among friends and relatives, Bach was 
spoken of as the ‘‘old wig of Leipzig.’’ Yet the old Bach was right 
when he considered his Leipzig works, the greatest he ever wrote, 
to have reached the state of fulfillment. 

Quite naturally with the passing of the years he grew more and 
more irritable, peculiar, even stubborn and inaccessible. He would 
not compromise in any matter of principle even though in his rela- 
tions with the authorities he bent the bow until it broke. He knew 
his task could not be tampered with; but he probably knew also that 
the gap between his work and the times was widening year by year. 
The Leipzig authorities spoke of the ‘‘incorrigible’’ Bach when 
they were confronted with this unwillingness to compromise. The 
struggle for the very goal of his music became more bitter every 
year. This can be seen in numerous documents. Of great impor- 
tance in this respect is his Brief, but utterly necessary outline of a 
well-regulated church music, with some additional unprejudiced 
consideration of its decline of 1730. Four years later, with the 
appointment of Johann August Ernesti, who represented ‘‘enlight- 
ened rationalism,’’ as the Rector of St. Thomas’s, the old principle 
of the school, ‘‘to guide the students through the euphony of music 
to the contemplation of the divine,’’ was discarded. The ‘‘ Enlight- 
enment’’ with which the new generation distintegrated religion con- 
fronted Bach from within as well as from without. His younger 
contemporaries began to shake their heads over what the ‘‘old 
wig’’ was doing at Leipzig. Attacks were even forthcoming on his 
music, on his ‘‘unnatural’’ style. The ‘‘pompous and confused 
character robs his compositions of the natural, and too great arti- 
ficiality obscures their beauty.’’ The attitude of the enlightened 
rationalist toward nature in art is clearly revealed in this criticism. 
The Leipzig Bach is still recognized as a great organist, but beyond 
that the younger men would not go. ‘‘This great man,’’ they say, 
‘*has in no way explored the ‘sciences’ [humanities], the knowledge 
of which should be required from a learned composer.’’ An odd 
thing to say of Bach of all men! But such was the injustice the 
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enlightened younger generation inflicted upon the cantor of Leipzig 
if they happened to notice him at all. The angry disputes between 
Bach and the authorities of school and church, which are all set 
forth in lengthy documents, disputes the effects of which beclouded 
nearly the entire period of Leipzig, were not merely a controversy 
between individuals. They implied a collision between two times. 
It was this that sharpened the temper of everyone involved; and it 
was for this reason that reconciliation was impossible. The spirit 
of the Enlightenment admitted no understanding of Bach’s task, 
and made the old style of his Leipzig work subject to criticism and 
neglect. 

When later times brought an historical revival of Bach, the dis- 
covery—such it was in fact—that called the works into life for the 
first time began with the Leipzig compositions. Since the composi- 
tions of Weimar and K®éthen had been to some extent transmitted 
to the younger generation, it was not necessary to make them acces- 
sible anew. They had already played their historical réle through 
their influence on younger musicians. But with the Leipzig work 
the situation was different. There, everything had been forgotten. 
The Romantics, therefore, revived that part of Bach’s work with 
which the historical connection no longer existed, if it ever had. 
Only then did we come to know what the particular style of Bach 
means in its essential character and climactic accomplishment. 
Ever since, when we speak of the ‘‘style of Bach,’’ we mean that of 
Leipzig. 

Althongh this later work accomplished at Leipzig has all the dis- 
tinguishing marks of an unbroken unity, Bach himself, filled with 
boundless anger at the unsurpassable lack of understanding on the 
part of the authorities, often looked with envy as well as anguish 
toward the splendor of the court music at Dresden, where musical 
affairs were conducted in a way which Bach held up as an example 
to his superiors at Leipzig. His experience at Kéthen had shown 
him the values of a ‘‘ Hofkapellmeister.’’ About the middle of his 
Leipzig period, in 1733, the year of the death of Augustus the 
Strong, he made contact with the court of Dresden. He strove to 
obtain an appointment there as Hofkapellmeister; and he lent his 
endeavor weight with a work he intended to dedicate to Augustus 
III; together with the St. Matthew Passion it now belongs to his 
greatest works. The cantata, which he had made the most sub- 
stantial part of the Protestant liturgy, was entirely inappropriate 
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for the Catholic court at Dresden. Hence the Protestant Bach 
wrote for a Catholic environment the B minor Mass for which he 
used, at least in part, some of his cantatas previously composed and 
now rearranged for the Latin text of the mass. It took him many 
an effort to extract a court ‘‘Predicate’’ from the Prince Elector. 
He set amazingly great store by this mark of distinction, which was 
nothing but a title. Later, the title was given him. He never for- 
got thereafter to lay the greatest stress upon the rank of Hofkapell- 
meister. His true position, however, was in no way affected; the 
title changed nothing. Because of the tension that existed between 
him and the authorities, he took some of his duties lightly in later 
years, as letters prove. He often went away without the request 
for permission he was required to submit whenever he planned a 
journey. He played the organ here and there with unmatched vir- 
tuosity. He made tests of organs, visited his sons and tried to keep 
up his relations with Dresden by fulfilling ‘‘obligations’’ he imag- 
ined himself under as Hofkapellmeister. The last church cantatas, 
among them ‘‘ Du Friedefiirst, Herr Jesu Christ,’’ were completed 
in 1744 and 1745. Thereafter, organ composition came back into 
the foreground. This, too, was a return to the beginning. The 
last years closed the circle. His life ended, in 1750, with what had 
once started his artistic work, organ music. 


IV 


We shall not fully comprehend the whole greatness of Bach’s 
work unless we have made clear its historical significance, which 
first finds far-reaching expression at Miihlhausen. The Leipzig 
years brought a complete break with his times. The sacred music 
of Leipzig was given a form beyond any of the tendencies the age 
produced. The style of the Leipzig Bach spoke neither to his times 
nor out of his times. His contemporaries were no longer stirred 
by it. After going to Leipzig, Bach preserved his work from any 
inner change. However flexible he may have been in his youth, in 
his later years he hardened himself against change, so far as the 
principal aim of his composition was concerned. Not that he had 
become incapable of development. He had reached the goal. His 
work grew to be so unapproachably compact and uniform that we 
perceive only its exceptional and complete independence, without 
being especially aware of any essential relation to the age of the 
Enlightenment. It appears as though Bach had shut out all inter- 
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course with his times. This timelessness was the result not only of 
the greatness of his work; it emanated also from the religious goal 
of his art, which could only be realized in the inescapable narrow- 
ness of the sphere of his activity. 

Bach spoke apart from the spirit of the age, although he was 
intent upon guiding it. Hiindel, on the other hand, was seized with 
the spirit of the times, of which he was at once servant and master. 
Hindel created his work in accordance with this spirit, Bach ran 
counter to it. Hiandel was rooted in the effective and great associa- 
tions of his time. Bach had once searched for them, but toward the 
end of his life he came to realize that in fact he had never found 
them. Handel reached his greatness within the times in which he 
lived, and through them, Bach against them. Hence Bach’s ‘‘time- 
lessness’’ made it possible—and this is true also from the historical 
point of view—to link the spirit of his work to other epochs which 
believed themselves closer to its essential aim than the age in which 
he lived. At times the steadiness of his character has been com- 
pared with that of the men of the Reformation; at times the form 
of his life has been found more akin to the men of the seventeenth 
century. Dilthey once said that the whole structure of his char- 
acter belonged to the seventeenth century, when men were more 
staunch than Bach’s own contemporaries; that, furthermore, ‘‘sub- 
jection to religion established his being,’’ since his essential char- 
acter rested upon ‘‘an unshakable religious feeling. . . . He seems 
to have known religious poetry only in connection with the chorale 
and related lyrics. Consequently, he did not move his own contem- 
poraries to the measure of his genius.”’ 

We have attempted to set forth the general characteristics of 
Bach as well as the essentials of his work by searching for his his- 
torical significance. We cannot consider him anything but Protes- 
tant. The power and effect of his work lies, indeed, within Prot- 
estantism. But the form in which he expressed himself as a 
Protestant did not derive from his own times; it originated in sharp 
opposition to them, and he was powerless to force the Protestantism 
of his making upon the world around him. Just as the style of his 
later works developed apart from his own contemporaries, so the 
form of his Protestant religion had likewise no share in the pre- 
vailing ideas of the time. We should like to formulate this histori- 
cal destiny through a parallel: Bach was driven into seclusion as 
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an artist, and consequently also as a Protestant; or, he came to 
endure religious isolation, and consequently also that of his art. 

The age, which Bach expected to accept his vision of a complete 
reform of church music, was wholly incapable of seeing its character 
and necessity. The rationalists attacked traditional religion from 
all sides, and they quickly found their way out of the church. One 
aspect of religion, individual religious feeling taken as the neces- 
sary intensive quality of religion, was preserved in part by Pietism. 
But this was not without grave peril; for it gave the individual an 
opportunity to seek religious expression outside the traditional 
church. Orthodoxy opposed this movement with the whole power 
of the canonical organization, which vindicated its claim to mold 
the religious life through dogma and tradition. Against this the 
Pietist maintained that the life of the church had declined to the 
mere administration of externals, completely subject to organiza- 
tion, which should never be allowed to assume more importance than 
the personal value of religion for which the individual must be held 
responsible. Bach was born into a time that did not seem equal to 
the task of eliminating the perilous elements in these movements. 
It now became possible to carry on religious life entirely outside 
the formal institution of the church. 

It is for such reasons that church music as a whole necessarily 
declined, all the more since the leading musical style of the period 
took its rise quite apart from all sacred music. Bach was aware 
of the decline as no other musician of his day. In the existing state 
of the church he saw the urgent need for reform, which would effect 
a complete reorganization of the music in the Protestant service. 
His religious conscience as well as the weight of his religious re- 
sponsibilities led Bach to this artistic task. He saw it always as 
directly bound up with the liturgy, since no musical reform could 
have any effect unless music and liturgy were taken as a unity. 
Pietism, however, had struck so hard a blow against the connections 
of music with liturgy as to preclude any reform of church music 
within its sphere. A genuine success might be expected only if the 
religious intensity of Pietism and the existing forms of the tradi- 
tional liturgy could be brought together. Bach carried into his 
task the impetus that came from Pietism toward intensifying the 
religious life. This religious intensity, awakened in him by Spener 
and Tauler, set a new goal for the reform. 

The question has often been raised as to the precise nature of 
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this reorganization of musical liturgy. That a musician had arisen 
who succeeded in completing the music for the cult by furnishing 
cantatas for all the services of the year; one capable of creating 
music as an outgrowth of his own religious conscience; one relig- 
iously intense and able to stir the innermost spirit of man in 
religious expression; all this has the mark of highest distinction. 
But it does not suffice to answer the question fully. For other 
musicians in Bach’s time also wrote cantatas, many of them even 
a series to cover the whole church year. But none of them was at 
one and the same time innovator and conserver in the spirit of the 
Protestant church. 

‘By leading the whole influence of the life of man’s soul into 
a typical expression either of the poetic word or of music, a certain 
period comes to full awareness of its own religious feeling. Now, 
from the works of religious poets and musicians there are forth- 
coming intensities of the religious life which would otherwise 
slumber in the inscrutable depth of the human soul. The great 
epoch of the Protestant religion possessed such a knowledge of its 
own fullness and immeasurable profundity in the church chorale, 
in the sermon, above all, however, in religious music.’’ Dilthey 
has thus expressed the way in which he understood the religious 
music of Johann Sebastian Bach. Music has raised ‘‘the Protes- 
tant religion, as it were, to eternity.’’ Bach did this for the 
Lutheran religion. Is such an appraisal, then, the ultimate analysis 
of the ideal of his work, the ultimate interpretation of musical form 
in the realm of the church? Are there perhaps no other words to 
measure the immeasurable than those of religious feeling and 
intensity, whose vagueness is unbounded? 

The baroque brought into music the motions of man’s soul, the 
dynamics of the various states of the soul most profoundly and 
comprehensively expounded by Descartes and Mersenne. The 
musician had to understand this dynamics as the rhythm of the 
passions in human life. The passion of man, man himself became 
the powerful tenor upon which the composition of all baroque 
music had been built since the time when Claudio Monteverdi 
expressly refused to present inanimate matter unrelated to man, 
and proposed that man, his passion and his suffering, should be the 
subject-matter of art. Musicians thereafter embarked upon excited 
disputes about the matter; they did not cease to discuss the human 
affections to be expressed through musical composition. 
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When Bach began his work, he could draw on a fairly large 
range of forms and expressions established as tradition. He trans- 
formed human affection—in the baroque sense of the term—into 
a religious reality of the church. Pietism kindled in him, as well 
as in others, the states and passions of the soul as religious experi- 
ences. These must now be harmonized with the idea of the church, 
that is, within the congregation. Only thus could the idea of the 
church be expected to live. Church music, to spring from and flow 
back into the congregation, must be reorganized upon a sure 
foundation; for this only the most general all-embracing principle 
of art would suffice. This general principle should comprise all 
members of the congregation; and it should be comprehended by 
all of them as well. Furthermore, it should be one with the subject- 
matter of art in general and of musical composition in particular. 
For Bach never intended to depart from the musical language of 
the period in the manner of a revolutionary who would destroy 
tradition; he did not aim at breaking with his times; his work con- 
formed entirely to the baroque style however far he expanded its 
possibilities. 

Hence, the thought to be expressed in each particular composi- 
tion, and the medium through which to renew church music in 
keeping with the idea of the church, must be brought into complete 
unity. This unity could be attained only through affection, the 
crucial element in the life of baroque man. For it is affection that 
has both a human and a musical basis; it can also be given religious 
significance. Affection, then, serves to organize the structure of 
the musical liturgy ; it animates the individual musical work. Bach 
spiritualized the affections and made of them musical elements in 
the life of the church. That is to say, he imparted to them qualities 
that reflected the aspirations of the congregation and in which it 
could join with its own unbroken religious expression. Bach was 
not alone in looking upon affection as a phenomenon of art and 
composition; others had done so before him. It was his peculiar 
contribution that he gave it its place within the church. He under- 
stood it as something through which the religious intensity of the 
whole congregation might be expressed. He chose it as the sign 
and symbol for the benefit of the congregation. He took it as the 
Lutheran ‘‘confessio.”’ 

Bach also recognized the power of affection in the truly artistic 
sense. Affection was to the man of the baroque age perhaps the 
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deepest secret of life, It was like an inexhaustible force always 
striving from within outward to find expression in human gestures; 
we are not able to say whence it comes, or what it is that continually 
renews it. This force retained its mysterious character in the music 
of the baroque. Men of the age were spontaneous in their under- 
standing of the affections, because they felt in themselves their 
power. They thought of them as the various states through which 
man manifests his life in relation to the world. The succession of 
these states would form a dynamic rhythm rising and falling like 
a tide through his whole being, stirring body and soul alike. It is 
this rhythm that controlled the baroque conception of art. 

Bach laid hold upon this property of the affections to move the 
whole being of man and brought it to bear upon the feeling of the 
congregation. Any affection should appeal to the congregation as 
a whole. The church, the symbol of the congregation, is the court 
of last resort to pass upon the religious value of the affections. 
Bach was, accordingly, in a position to remold the chorales along 
the same lines. The alterations he made in the traditional melodies 
are significant of this. He created a whole world of unchanging 
forms for certain ideas—mental and emotional images. We often 
speak of his ‘‘motives’’ or ‘‘symbols.’’ Among these, his symbol 
for Jesus Christ, which he carries throughout his whole work, is 
the strongest in religious intensity and most prominent among the 
symbolic expressions of the congregation. Bach did not create 
such categories of types, motives and symbols to the exclusive end 
of a direct appeal through musical language; he created them in 
the service of the congregation. The affections obtained their last- 
ing, symbolic forms in music, just as the sacred word retained its 
unalterable meaning. They were ‘‘confessions’”’ of timeless values. 
Through them Bach accomplished the reorganization of Protestant 
church music. With them he proclaimed to a time devoid of under- 
standing ‘‘the birth of the Church out of the spirit of music.’’ 


Yale University. 




















BRITISH LIBERAL THEORIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS (1848-1898) 


By F. R. FLournoy 


The important réle which Britain played in world affairs during 
the second half of the nineteenth century may have been due in 
greater measure than is generally recognized to the influence of a 
set of ideas regarding international relations which may properly 
be called ‘‘liberal.’’ These are not to be identified with either the 
theory or the practice of the Liberal Party, which like any other 
political party was an instrument for governing the country and 
a mechanism by which ambitious groups obtained power. Conse- 
quently it included within its hospitable fold many who had little 
interest in liberal ideas of any sort, least of all in those relating 
to foreign policy. Indeed in the later decades of the century, a 
large number of Liberal Party members had come to espouse a 
good many of the views associated with what might be called the 
‘‘imperialistic reaction.’’ Nevertheless the principal exponents of 
liberalism in foreign policy were adherents and some of them 
active leaders of the Liberal Party. 

This is true of those publicists and political leaders who seem to 
the present author to represent fairly well the views which form 
the subject of this paper, namely Richard Cobden, John Stuart 
Mill, Thomas Hill Green, W. E. Gladstone and John Morley. In 
the pages that follow, a composite picture will be presented of the 
ideas of these men regarding international relations, with refer- 
ences at some points to views expressed by certain of their associ- 
ates and followers, and also by some of their predecessors, such as 
Bentham, whose theories still constituted vital forces in liberalism 
in the later nineteenth century. Thus there will be portrayed a 
fairly consistent body of doctrine that had a powerful influence on 
the thinking of a great number of people in Great Britain and in 
other countries until it was obscured and for a time almost extin- 
guished by the Imperialist Reaction, only to revive again in the 
early part of the present century and to remain a living power up 
to the present time. 

First it is necessary to consider briefly certain general concepts 
which were not related exclusively to foreign policy but formed the 
basis of liberal thinking on that problem. The ideas of liberalism 
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during the second half of the nineteenth century were derived to a 
very considerable extent from the natural-rights and Utilitarian 
schools of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Both of 
those schools placed great emphasis on the concept of personal, 
political, and economic freedom, and this became a fundamental 
principle of liberalism.’ The doctrine was put in its classic form 
by J. S. Mill, who was possibly the most influential intellectual force 
in liberalism during the latter half of the nineteenth century. In 
his famous essay on Laberty, he said: 

The sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, 
in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-pro- 
tection. . . . The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilized community, against his will, is to prevent 


harm to others.’ 


In the economic field the liberals at first advocated so vigorously 
the relaxation of state control, especially over economic affairs, 
that liberalism almost came to be identified with the fashionable 
cult of laissez faire. But it was saved from this fate partly through 
the emphasis thrown by the Utilitarians on the theory that the state 
is an instrument for the promotion of the general welfare and not 
merely for the protection of men’s natural rights.* This concept 
was enriched and strengthened through the work of John Stuart 
Mill, who had started as a doctrinaire Utilitarian, but in middle life 
had come to sympathize more and more with the principle of state 
intervention until he adopted what he called Socialism, the program 
of which would be ‘‘to unite the greatest individual liberty of 
action, with a common ownership in the raw material of the globe, 
and an equal participation in the benefits of combined labor.’* In 
the later editions of his widely used Political Economy he pre- 
sented a plan for state intervention which represented a definite 
break with orthodox laisser faire.® 

Another factor in the broadening of liberal thought was the 
growing influence of the concepts exemplified by the theories of 
Thomas Hill Green. Green was the most eminent of a group of 
mid-Victorian British university teachers who were nourished on 
the idealistic philosophy of Plato and of the eighteenth and nine- 

1 Hobhouse, Liberalism (N. Y. and London, 1935), 51-71. 

2 Harvard Classies ed. (N. Y., 1909), vol. 25, p. 303. 

8 Coker, Recent Political Thought (N. Y., 1934), 3, 24. 

* Mill, Autobiography (N. Y., 1909), 144. Cf. also 143, 145-7, 152-4. 

5 Fourth Edition, IT, Ch. XI and pp. 339-53. 
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teenth century Germans, notably Kant and Hegel. He conse- 
quently refused to accept the pleasure-pain psychology of the Utili- 
tarians, and their hedonistic philosophy. He affirmed the religious 
and ethical principle of the citizen’s obligation to act for the better- 
ment of society as a whole. And in promoting this object, accord- 
ing to Green, free use must be made of the power of the state. But 
in so doing the liberty of the individual must not be infringed but 
rather promoted. For the state should be employed for the pri- 
mary purpose of controlling the operation of those economic and 
social forces which are a hindrance to the attainment by the indi- 
vidual of the ‘‘good life’’ and which choke the freedom essential 
to its full development. Thus did Green succeed in ‘‘marrying 
. . . the Kantian notion of moral freedom to British liberalism.’’’ 

Under these new intellectual influences, therefore, liberalism 
began to desert the principle of laisser faire, which afterwards be- 
vame the cornerstone of a new Toryism devoted primarily to the 
protection of vested interests from the interference of the democra- 
tized state. But in one respect the philosophers of the ‘‘new lib- 
eralism’’ were thoroughly in agreement with the older schools. 
They had none of that semi-mystical reverence for authority, for 
the state and for its related institutions which was influential in 
certain phases of European and even of British thought in the later 
nineteenth century. For liberal thinkers appear generally to have 
preserved the attitude towards the state which had characterized 
the natural rights and Utilitarian schools, i.e., they viewed it as 
‘*an institution which men set up for the sake of security and con- 
venience and which they can reorganize at will.’’* 

The ethical principles of duty and obligation insisted upon 
by Green were also given prominence in liberalism because of the 
emphasis placed upon them by W. E. Gladstone, who 


for nearly half a century stood forth, in the eyes not only of Englishmen 
alone but of all Europe, as almost the personification of the Liberal idea, just 
as Bismarck embodied the authoritarian idea.® 

® Green, Principles of Political Obligation, Works (London, 1890), II, 1-27, 
121 ff., and lecture on “Liberal Legislation and Freedom of Contract,” Works, III, 
365-86. Cf. Lindsay’s lecture on Green published in Hearnshaw, The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of the Victorian Age, 150 ff. 

7H. W. Schneider in Merriam and Barnes, History of Political Theories (N. Y., 
1924), 316-17. 

8 Coker, op. cit., 24-25. 

® Muir’s lecture in Hearnshaw, The Political Principles of Some Notable Prime 
Ministers of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1926), 229. 
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Gladstene is generally thought of as standing for the laisser-faire 
principles of old-fashioned liberalism, and it is true that his inter- 
ests in later life became absorbed in other channels than those 
relating to social reform; yet he never accepted the extreme doc- 
trine of laisser faire and promoted a fairly active interference by 
the state in economic matters.*° 

But the distinguishing characteristic of Gladstone’s attitude in 
public questions was his emphasis on high ethical standards in all 
such concerns. 
Not for two centuries [ wrote his disciple, John Morley], had our island pro- 
duced a ruler in whom the religious motive was paramount in the like de- 
gree. . . . He strove to use all the powers of the state for moral purposes 
and religious."* 


Morley himself, in spite of his agnosticism, held much the same 
views. This is shown in his Romanes lecture on Machiavelli in 
1897. His analysis of the Italian’s position is scholarly and fair, 
but he declares that the moral standards which the latter rejected 
as controlling principles in the conduct of political affairs, were 


nothing less than the living forees by which societies subsist and govern- 
ments are strong. 


The ‘‘potent arms of moral force,’’ Machiavelli could not under- 
stand or even perceive. If he 


had been at Jerusalem two thousand years ago, he might have found nobody 
of any importance in his eyes save Pontius Pilate and his legions.” 


It was this attitude towards public problems which did much to 
strengthen the hold of Gladstonian liberalism on people who were 
influenced by Nonconformist religious ideas, at a period when the 
Nonconformist conscience was possibly most influential and most 
sensitive. 

In the heritage of historic liberalism, therefore, the concept of 
freedom was combined with the ethical doctrine of duty and obli- 
gation. And in the field of foreign affairs, liberal thinkers placed 
a corresponding emphasis on the same concepts. The exponents of 
liberalism agreed that the protection and promotion of freedom, by 
no means solely in the British realms, was to be the major objective 
of British foreign policy. In Gladstone’s summary of principles 


10 Muir, op. cit., 240. 
11 Morley, Life of Gladstone (N. Y., 1903), I, 2-3. 
‘2 Miscellanies, Fourth Series (London, 1908), especially 48, 50, 51. 
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regarding foreign policy in 1879, he stated as the last and appar- 
ently the most important that 


the foreign policy of England should always be inspired by a love of free- 
dom. There should always be a sympathy with freedom, a desire to give it 
scope, founded not upon visionary ideas, but upon the long experience of 
many generations within the shores of this happy isle.** 


Associated with their teachings regarding freedom, liberals 

maintained another governing principle in international relations 
which was derived from their resolve to apply moral principles to 
public affairs, and which was stated by the present Lord Samuel 
in 1902 as follows: 
Two doctrines compete for the general guidance of international affairs. . . . 
The ideal of the one is cosmopolitan ; of the other it is strictly national. One 
holds that a State has duties to all mankind; the other that a State’s duties 
are limited to its own subjects. One is inspired in its dealings with foreign 
nations by a spirit of good will ; the other by a spirit of latent hostility. 


The first, continues Samuel, is the liberal theory; the second, the 
Bismarckian.** 

This basic principle of liberalism is clearly set forth by Mill,” 
and by Green.*® Gladstone declared in 1884 that the Golden Rule 
should be the guide for British policy. If so, 


nine problems out of ten will be solved by a country like this which has 
power in its hands to back the cause of justice, but which abhors the idea of 
using that power for any less sacred purpose.*’ 


And this was actually the principle which Gladstone himself tried, 
sometimes with no great success, to put into effect.” 


13 Speech at West Calder, November 27, 1879, Political Speeches in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1879), 117. 

14 Herbert Samuel, Liberalism (London, 1902), 347. 

15 “Justice is as binding on communities as it is on individuals, and . . . men 
are not warranted in doing to other countries, for the supposed benefit of their own 
country, what they would not be justified in doing to other men for their own 
benefit.” (Representative Government, [London, 1912], 404.) 

16 “There is no ground for holding that a state is justified in doing whatever 
its interests seem to require, irrespectively of effects on other men. If those effects 
are bad, as involving either a direct violation of personal rights or obstruction to 
the moral development of society anywhere in the world, then there is no ultimate 
justification for the political action that gives rise to them.” (Works, II, 173.) 

17 Third Midlothian Campaign (1885), 138. 
18 At the time of Gladstone’s death, the Manchester Guardian (28 May, 1898), 
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Morley condemned Machiavellian ideas regarding international 
relations just as he condemned those ideas when employed as gen- 
eral principles of political action.** And when he saw his own gov- 
ernment adopting methods in its dealing with the Transvaal that 
he thought savored of Machiavellianism, he based his denunciation 
of the policy on the simple ground that it was ‘‘wrong.’’”° 

As has been suggested in some of the passages quoted, liberals 
established a close connection between their two major principles 
of foreign policy. For they held that if the state in this sphere 
ought to be guided by high ethical principles, it should direct its 
efforts through positive acts towards the expansion of the sphere 
of human freedom throughout the world. And human freedom, 
as T. H. Green pointed out, was the necessary basis of human wel- 
fare. In the pursuit of so large a purpose, liberals were inspired 
and at the same time impeded by a dogma which attained wide 
acceptance in the later nineteenth century, partly through the writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer. This was the belief in an almost inevi- 
table tendency to the progressive attainment of the objectives 
towards which liberals had set their course. In a retrospective 
review of the course of liberal thought in the preceding decades, 
John Morley wrote in 1905: 


Define it as we may, faith in progress has been the mainspring of Liberalism 
in all its schools and branches. To think of progress as a certainty of social 
destiny, as the benignant outcome of some eternal cosmic law, has been 
indeed a leading Liberal superstition—the most splendid and animated of 
superstitions, if we will, yet a superstition after all. It often deepens into 
a kind of fatalism, radiant, confident and infinitely hopeful, yet fatalism still, 
and like fatalism in all its other forms, fraught with inevitable peril, first 
to the collective sense of individual responsibility, and then to the successful 
working of principles and institutions of which that responsibility is the 
vital sap.”* 


Abundant illustrations of the influence of this ‘‘superstition’’ will 
be found as we survey the measures supported by liberals as a 
means of fostering world freedom. 





remarked that his whole career, so far as it was concerned with foreign policy, was 
“one faithful application” of the principle that governments must at times “practise 
unprofitable magnanimity and unselfishness.” 

19 “Lecture on Machiavelli” (1897), Miscellanies, Fourth Series, 44—49. 

2° Speech of Sept. 15, 1898, The Times, Sept. 16, 1898. 

21 Miscellanies (London, 1908), IV, 293. 
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In the economic sphere, this objective was to be attained in the 
first place through the extension of free trade, which according to 
Cobden and other members of the Manchester School, was not only 
the basis of British prosperity but also was a major agency in the 
improvement of world relations. For the growth of freedom of 
commerce meant the growth of commerce itself; and, said Cobden, 
ecommerce is the grand panacea which, like a beneficent medical discovery, 
will serve to inoculate with the healthy and saving taste for civilization all 
the nations of the world.** 


Britain therefore, in establishing free trade in such a large seg- 
ment of world economic relations and in inducing, through example 
and precept, other states to follow in the same course, was perform- 
ing her international duty of promoting human freedom. 

There was also fairly general agreement among liberals regard- 

ing the duty of Great Britain to take action for the abolition of the 
slave trade. Palmerston, though regarded by the more advanced 
liberals as far from the true faith, yet spoke the genuine accents of 
liberalism when he declared in 1864: 
There are no two men in England more determined enemies of the slave-trade 
than Lord Russell [then Foreign Secretary] and myself. . . . We have both 
labored assiduously and with much success for the extirpation of that 
abominable crime.** 

With regard to the more strictly political aspects of foreign 
policy, liberals were united in their condemnation of aggression as 
action which deprived other peoples of that liberty to which they 
were entitled.* Yet liberals disagreed sharply on what Cobden at 
least considered a form of aggression, i.e., intervention, as carried 
on by Palmerston when Foreign Secretary and when Prime Minis- 
ter. Cobden believed that countries with democratic institutions 
were inclined to be peaceful, while those without such institutions 
were aggressive and dangerous.” Yet he thought intervention for 
the advancement of political freedom abroad to be useless and 
worse than useless.”* Palmerston’s practice of ‘‘meddling”’ in the 

22 “England, Ireland, and America,” Political Writings (London, 1903), I, 36. 

23 Letter to Crampton, February 17, 1864, quoted in Ashley, Life of Palmerston, 
II, 263. For account of Palmerston’s activities in the suppression of the slave- 
trade, see Bell’s Lord Palmerston, I, 230-42, 354, II, 275-6, 291-2, 314-15, 408-13. 
4 Vide infra, p. 202 ff. 

25 Speech of Jan. 10, 1849, Hirst, The Manchester School, 301-2. 
26 Speech of December 18, 1849, Hirst, The Manchester School, 256-7. 
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affairs of foreign nations, with its concomitant wars and rumors 
of wars, tended to obstruct the growth of that ‘‘free human co- 
operation, transcending the limits of nationality and race,’’ which 
was at once the product and the essential accompaniment of the 
regime of free trade.*” Furthermore, for Great Britain to take 
upon itself the duty of regulating the relationships among other 
nations was a denial of their freedom to work out their own sal- 
vation. Cobden, therefore, was inclined to be suspicious of sym- 
pathy shown in Great Britain for the struggles of Continental 
revolutionary parties against their reactionary governments and 
protested against any steps on the part of the British Government 
to help them.** These ideas of Cobden and his associates were 
regarded as heretical by other liberals. Intervention was justified, 
they thought, and in fact was the duty of a power like Great Britain 
in dealing with oppressive and cruel acts committed by evil gov- 
ernments. Gladstone first acquired a Eureopean reputation by his 
denunciation in 1851 of the treatment of political prisoners in the 
Kingdom of Naples.”” His condemnation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the ‘‘Bulgarian atrocities’? opened an unprecedented 
controversy in Great Britain over the whole Near Eastern ques- 
tion.” At the end of his life, in his eighty-eighth year, he spoke 
the feelings of a large proportion of those who still adhered to 
liberal traditions regarding foreign policy, in his demand that 
effective action be taken to check Turkey’s atrocious mistreatment 
of the Armenians.” 

Most liberals also prescribed intervention for the direct assis- 
tance, in certain instances, of popular movements for liberation 
from ‘‘foreign’’ domination. 


The tradition of popular parties throughout Europe [remarked L. T. Hob- 
house in 1904] has been to sympathize with the struggle for national inde- 
pendence which makes up so large a part of the history of the nineteenth 
eentury. A great part of the inspiration of Liberalism . . . has been drawn 
from the struggle of the nations against Napoleon, of the Eastern Christians 


27 J. A. Hobson, Richard Cobden, 21. Vide also Ernest Barker, Political 
Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day (N. Y., 1911), 237. 
28 Note, e.g., Cobden’s letters on British demonstrations in favor of the Italian 
unification movement, quoted in Dawson, Richard Cobden (N. Y., 1927), 100-8. 
2° Morley, Life, I, 390-93, IT, 12-16. 
8° Morley, Life, II, Chs. IV—VII. 
31 Morley, Life, III, 521-22. 
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against Turkey, of the Poles against Russia, of the Italians against Austria, 
of the Irish against England.** 


Gladstone supported Palmerston and Russell in their policy of 
active cooperation with the Italian leaders in bringing about the 
liberation and unification of their country.** And so when he pro- 
claimed freedom as the watchword of liberalism he lauded the 
achievements of the liberal statesmen who had sought to advance 
the growth of freedom in foreign countries: 


In the foreign policy of this country, the name of Canning will ever [be] 
honored, the name of Russell ever will be honored, the name of Palmerston 
ever will be honored by those who recollect the erection of the Kingdom of 
Belgium and the union of the disjointed provinces of Italy. It is that sym- 
pathy, not a sympathy with disorder, but, on the contrary, founded on the 
deepest and most profound love of order—it is that sympathy which in my 
opinion ought to be the very atmosphere in which a Foreign Secretary of 
England ought to live and to move.** 


So vigorously did Gladstone espouse the cause of oppressed peoples 
everywhere that in 1885 John Morley was able to say: 


There is hardly a country in Europe where the name of our leader is not 
revered and beloved as the partisan of freedom. In France, in Italy, in the 
Balkan peninsula, wherever in his time peoples have sought to be emanci- 
pated, the name of Gladstone is honored and revered.** 


It will be noted that the ideas and doctrines which have been 
just analyzed are hardly to be distinguished from the principle 
which we know as ‘‘self-determination.’’ This principle was thus 
set forth by Mill: 


The question of Government ought to be decided by the governed. One 
hardly knows what any division of the human race should be free to do, if 
not to determine with which of the various collective bodies of human beings 
they choose to associate themselves.** 


When Gladstone heard in 1870 the report that Germany was to 
demand Alsace-Lorraine, he wrote: 


We hear much of the civilization of the Germans. Let them remember that 


82 Democracy and Reaction (London, 1904), 157. 
33 Morley, Life of Gladstone, I, 618, 620, II, 6 et seq., 12-13; speech of August 
8, 1859, 155 Hansard, 3rd series, 1139-56. 
84 Speech at West Calder, Nov. 27, 1879, Political Speeches in Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1879), 117. 
8° Hirst, Early Life and Letters of John Morley, II, 261. 
38 Representative Government, Ch. XVI (London, 1912), 381. 
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Italy has been built up, at least from 1860 onwards, upon the groundwork 
of the expressed desires of the people of its several portions; that England 
surrendered the possession of the Ionian Islands in deference to the popular 
desire, expressed through the representative Chamber to be united to 
Greece ; that even the Emperor Napoleon took Savoy and Nice under cover 
of a vote, as to which no one can say that it clearly belied the real public 
sentiment. This is surely an advance in the old and cruel practice of treat- 
ing the population of a civilized European country as mere chattels. Are 
we to revert to that old practice? Will its revival be in harmony with the 
feeling, the best feeling of Europe? Will it conduce to future peace? Can 
Germany afford and does she mean to set herself up above European 
opinion f°" 


In the liberal sympathy for the cause of freedom abroad and 
advocacy of the principle of self-determination there may be seen 
the influence of the theory or tendency of thought called by Profes- 
sor Hayes ‘‘liberal’’ nationalism, which of course must be sharply 
distinguished from that ‘‘integral’’ or ‘‘exclusive’’ nationalism 
which has gained so much influence since the later nineteenth cen- 
tury and has become one of the chief constituents of Fascist and 
Nazi thought. Bentham was one of the first philosophic interpre- 
ters of liberal nationalism.” J.§. Mill laid down its fundamental 
doctrine. After carefully analyzing the nature of the sentiment 
of nationality and the factors in its development, he declared that 
where this sentiment 


exists in any force, there is a prima facie case for uniting all the members 
of the nationality under the same government and a government to them- 
selves apart. 


The principal ground for this dictum was that in a state where 
the contrary conditions obtain it is hardly possible for ‘‘free insti- 
tutions’’ to exist. For in a country made up of different nation- 
alities, there are such strong mutual antipathies that there is no 
possibility of united action against a despotic government, which, 
therefore, may easily have its own way. Furthermore, the army, 
which in homogeneous societies will have strong sympathy with the 
people, will in a polyglot state always regard the various peoples 
as foreigners. Mill recognized, however, that there are many 
circumstances in which the principle of nationality should not be 
*? Article published anonymously in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1870. 
Reprinted in Gleanings of Past Years, 1V, 197-257. The quotation is on p. 242. 
58 Hayes, Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (N. Y., 1931), 127-32. 
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strictly followed, especially in the case of small national groups 
that might best be absorbed into a larger one of higher culture. 
This, with curious blindness, he thought was the destined path 
which the Irish were to take, and in fact were already taking.* 

Gladstone by his attack upon King ‘‘ Bomba’’ of Naples became 
the hero of Italian nationalists. He took their side on every occa- 
sion thereafter,*® though he did not actually become an enthusiastic 
champion of their cause until 1859 and 1860.** He supported the 
aspirations of the Roumanians for the unification of the two prin- 
cipalities in which most of them lived.** He was instrumental in 
securing the cession by the British Government of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece and the acquisition by that country of Thessaly 
from Turkey, two measures which were in accord with the princi- 
ples of liberal nationalism. He expressed sympathy with the 
movement for the national unification of Germany in 1866.*° He 
impressed the historian J. R. Green in 1877 with his sympa- 
thetic understanding of nationalistic aspirations as real historical 
forces.“ 

Some of the liberals saw the dangers inherent in certain of the 
tendencies associated with modern nationalism. Gladstone thought 
that the Austrian realm had better not be broken up along lines of 
nationality ; the best solution would be a federalized system some- 
what like that of the United States.*° T. H. Green argued that 
nationalism was becoming a war-breeding force. After showing 
that in early modern times wars were largely due to conflicting 
dynastic ambitions, he continued: 


As nations have come more and more to distinguish and solidify themselves, 
and a national consciousness has come definitely to be formed in each, the 
rival ambitions of nations have tended more and more first to support, then 
perhaps to supersede, the ambitions of dynasties as causes of war.*® 


One of the younger liberal writers, William Clarke, called attention 
in 1897 to the process by which the mid-century liberal nationalism 


59 Representative Government (London, 1861), 286 et seq. 

40 Muir, op. cit., 246, 247. 

41 See references in note 33. 

42 Morley, Life of Gladstone, I, 389; 150 Hansard, 3rd Series, 44 et seq. 

*3 84 Hansard, 3rd Series, 1247-8. 

** Excerpts from letters of J. R. Green of February 1877, Morley, Life, II, 561. 

*5 Article in Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1870, republished in Gleanings of Past 
Years, IV, 206. 
*® Works (London, 1900), II, 472. 
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was tending to degenerate into what we now call integral national- 
ism, with its jingoistic and militaristic aspects.“ 

A deduction from the principles of liberal nationalism and of 
the duty of promoting world freedom was that British policy 
should be influenced by a sense of solidarity with other states pos- 
sessing liberal institutions; for the growth and strengthening of 
such states would obviously foster the cause of freedom in the 
world and in Great Britain herself. Of the ‘‘liberal’’ countries 
with which, in accordance with the ideas just referred to, Great 
Britain should maintain relations of especial amity, the first, in the 
almost unanimous opinion of British liberals of all schools, was the 
United States of America. Friendship for that country was part 
of the authentic liberal tradition. Cobden and Bright always at- 
tacked the Tory dislike of the Yankees, and were accustomed to 
call attention to the progress of America as illustrative of the 
benefit of free institutions. During the Civil War they led the 
opposition to intervention. Gladstone during that war showed a 
surprising tendency to sympathize with the South. But after the 
war he was consistently in favor of settling Anglo-American diffi- 
culties peacefully, and, in the case of the Alabama Claims, his 
administration incurred much unpopularity through its persever- 
ance in this policy. 

As the nineteenth century drew to its close, the idea of close 
friendship with the United States spread beyond the confines of 
liberalism. Curiously enough this was demonstrated most clearly 
at the time of the Venezuela crisis of 1895 and 1896, during which 
an actual threat of war was received from the United States. 
Thereupon, 
some voices from the lurking-places of ancient Toryism were shrill with 
resentment and defiance toward the new display of Yankee insolence; but 
the great volume of opinion sounded the note of amazed regret that tension 
had arisen, and of eager confidence that its causes could be removed. While 
responsible politicians were appropriately reticent, men of light and leading 
in other fields pronounced with emphasis and iteration that war between the 
two great English-speaking nations was unthinkable.** 

*? Progressive Review, February, 1897. Republished in Collected Writings 
(London, 1901), 108-17. (Cf. treatment of the same theme in Hayes, op. cit., 
224-31.) For Clarke’s treatment of this phenomenon in the case of Germany, see 
his article on Bismarck in the Contemporary Review, Jan. 1899, republished in 
Clarke’s Collected Writings, 213-20. 

48 Dunning, The British Empire and the United States, 313. 
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The crisis was soon over, and the current of good-feeling between 
the two countries increased in volume as a result of a number of 
factors, notably the work of John Hay as Ambassador to Great 
Britain, the friendly spirit shown by the United States Govern- 
ment and unofficial bodies during the Jubilee of 1897, and the sense 
of danger arising from the enmity shown by the other great 
European powers in the years following 1895. What chiefly con- 
firmed the sentiment of Anglo-American amity was the friendly 
attitude generally displayed in Great Britain towards American 
crusades in Cuba, in contrast with the almost universal sympathy 
on the continent for the cause of Spain.*® 

Next to the United States, it was to France that British liberal- 
ism had long been drawn, as that one among the greater European 
powers in which liberal ideals had been most nearly realized. Even 
during the Second Empire, France had been the least reactionary 
of the great Continental states. Furthermore, France had at all 
times been a main source of liberal thought, and with French intel- 
lectuals British liberals always found much in common.” 

These intellectual connections strengthened the sense of com- 
munity of interest felt by British liberals to exist between the two 
great democracies of western Europe. France, said J. L. Ham- 
mond in 1900, was ‘‘a country which has always attracted the spe- 
cial friendship of Liberals.’** Gladstone had a strong admiration 
for France and attachment for that country.** During the period 
of the Second Empire he had so far departed from the liberal tra- 
dition as to express himself in favor of a ‘‘close alliance’’ between 
the two countries as ‘‘the true basis of peace in Europe.’”’ ‘‘Eng- 
land and France,’’ he declared, ‘‘never will unite in any European 
purpose which is radically unjust.’’** It is probable that Gladstone 
used the word ‘‘alliance,’’ as was frequently done, in the loose sense 
of entente or understanding. In 1870 he thought there should be 
‘*something in the nature of a special amity’’ between France and 
Great Britain.“ In his second administration he was disappointed 

49 B. A. Reuter, Anglo-American Relations during the Spanish-American War 
(N. Y., 1924), 50 ff.; Dunning, op. cit., 314-24. 

50 J. L. Hammond, Liberalism and the Empire (London, 1900), 197-8. 

51 J. L. Hammond, Liberalism and the Empire, 197. 

52 Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 1 June, 11 Nov. 1894, Die Grosse Politik, nos. 
2039, 2161; Lloyd George, Memoirs, I, 6-7. 

58 Cabinet Memorandum, Jan. 3, 1860, Morley, Life, II, 14-15. 
54 Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1870, reprinted in Gleanings of Past Years, IV, 214. 
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in his efforts to maintain cooperation with France.” Yet he always 
entertained great admiration for that country and its people. In 
1870 he thought France possessed all desirable characteristics but 
‘*true political sagacity.’’ Yet in 1878 he said that she possessed 
this quality also.** On one occasion in the latter part of his career, 
when talking with a group of his followers, the subject of British 
relations with France arose. The old statesman 

then launched out into a wonderful panegyric on the people of France, . . . 
[and] made it quite clear that in his judgment the French were a much more 
enlightened, broadminded and civilised people than those over whose desti- 
nies he was at the moment privileged to preside.*’ 


Many other Liberals of the Victorian Age ‘‘extended to France 
the sympathy and admiration which partnership in great civilizing 
ideas fosters and develops.’’* In the later nineteenth century, 
said Lloyd George, the concept of solidarity with France was espe- 
cially strong among radicals like himself.** In 1898 John Morley 
referred to France and Great Britain as ‘‘ both together surpassing 
all the nations in the world besides in what they have done for 
human freedom and enlightenment.’’* It was the hope of all the 
great Liberal leaders of the past, said the Speaker, the chief weekly 
of the Liberal Party, in 1904, that a real mutual sympathy and 
understanding should exist between the two nations.” 

In answer to the liberal argument that France and Britain 
should maintain especially friendly relations, it was alleged by 
some writers, especially in the mid-century, that French Govern- 
ments had at various times planned to attack Great Britain. When 
rumors of this sort were especially prevalent during the reign of 
Napoleon III, Cobden insisted that they had no factual basis. 
Moreover, a French attack on Britain, he declared, would be highly 
irrational, since it would cause the destruction of the lucrative com- 
merce which had grown up across the Channel and which he himself 
had been instrumental in developing through his work in connection 
with the commercial treaty of 1860. 

55 Knaplund, Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. 

56 Gleanings of Past Years, IV, 231-2, 232n. 

57 Lloyd George, Memoirs, I, 6, 7. 

58 Hammond, op. cit., 197, 198. 

5° Tbid., I, 5 ff. 

6° Speech at Leicester, 1898, quoted in Hammond, op. cit., 197. 

®1 The Speaker, 10: 61, 16 Apr. 1904. 

62 Pamphlets, “1793 and 1853, in Three Letters,” and “Three Panies,” Political 
Writings (London, 1903), II, 356-78, 540-704. 
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The desire of liberals to foster the sense of solidarity between 
Britain and France was frustrated in considerable measure during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century by the growth of 
imperialistic rivalries between the two countries. This was one 
among many reasons for the anti-imperialistic attitude of the lib- 
erals. This attitude was of course in large part a result of the 
liberal hatred of aggressive methods in foreign policy, for mili- 
tarism and for war.** Cobden condemned the policies by which 
wars were ‘‘got up in India.’’** Gladstone opposed further colonial 
annexations because he thought Britain already had too great a 
burden as the result of her enormous empire and because he thought 
expansionist policies tended to cause international discord.” He 
denounced the aggressive measures that were carried out in South- 
ern Africa and on the border of India during the second Disraeli 
Administration, and when Prime Minister, withdrew from the 
Transvaal and from Afghanistan.*® Morley expressed regret in 1883 
that Britain should ever have retained control of the interior of 
South Africa, with its incessant frontier wars, and in 1884 insisted 
that the British occupation of Egypt should be brought to an early 
end. On the latter point, Gladstone appeared to agree with him, 
but was unable, it would seem, to carry his cabinet with him.” 

In spite of the liberals’ opposition to imperialist expansion, 
they appear to have been desirous that the empire as it stood should 
be developed and should be utilized to promote British economic 
interests. Even the most extreme among liberal anti-imperialists, 
Cobden and Bright, were in favor of taking measures to promote in 
India the cultivation of cotton at the time when the American Civil 
War had cut off the normal supply received by the Manchester 
manufacturers. Cobden admitted that such a policy might not be 
in accord with the revered teachings of Adam Smith. But the gov- 
ernment of India, he observed, had never been conducted in accord- 
ance with those teachings, nor did conditions in that country 
resemble those in the western world for which Smith’s principles 

63 Infra, p. 212 ff. 

* Political Writings, II, 397-460. 

65 Speech of Nov. 12, 1855, Knaplund, Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy 
(London, 1927), 193. 

66 Morley, Life, II, 592, 595; III, 10, 31-9. 

*7 Speech of Morley in Parliament, Feb. 1884, quoted in Hirst, Early Life of 
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had been devised.” The proposed policy with regard to cotton if 
properly carried out would benefit India. In this way, Britain 
would demonstrate her right to hold that country. ‘‘Our only title 
to be in India at all,’’ said Cobden, ‘‘is because we are supposed 
to be superior to the people of that country, and can therefore 
confer advantages upon them.’’® 

For a time liberals generally seemed to have had little interest 
in maintaining the unity of the empire. The Manchester School 
frankly advocated that what are now known as the Dominions be 
allowed to secede whenever they might so desire. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Gladstone Administration of 1868-74 were decidedly 
sympathetic with that view; and in 1870 the government was said 
to be willing and even anxious to have the Canadians establish their 
independence.” These views were, of course, not confined to lib- 
erals. Disraeli in 1852 and again in 1866 expressed in private 
letters his opinion that a large proportion of the colonies had best 
be relinquished.” 

To this attitude regarding the Empire, some liberals were 
vigorously opposed. The project of extending responsible govern- 
ment to the colonies with predominantly European populations, 
not as a step towards independence but as a means of increasing 
the attachment of the new communities to Great Britain, was 
largely the creation of a group of liberals who studied the subject 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, notably Durham, 
Wakefield and Molesworth. J. 8. Mill regarded this policy with 
enthusiastic approbation: 

Though Great Britain could do perfectly well without her colonies, and 
though on every principle of morality and justice she ought to consent to 
their separation, should the time come when, after full trial of the best form 
of union, they deliberately desire to be dissevered, there are strong reasons 
for maintaining the present slight connection so long as not disagreeable to 
either party. 

For, said Mill, the existing relationship tended to promote peace, 


*8 172 Hansard, 3d Series, 199-206, 224-8 (July 3, 1863). My attention has been 
ealled to these speeches by Professor Arthur Silver, of the University of Maryland. 

6° Tbid., 206. See also proposals of Mr. J. B. Smith, one of the Manchester 
School group, for the guarantee by the Government of the price of cotton. (168 
Hansard, 3d Series, 1022-3, July 30, 1863.) 

7° R. L. Schuyler, in Political Science Quarterly, 36: 544 ff., 555 ff. 
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cooperation, and freedom of trade among a large number of im- 
portant communities, and it prevented the absorption of any of 
them into some foreign state which might utilize the added power 
for aggressive purposes. It increased the influence and potential 
strength of that country 


which . . . best understands liberty, and . . . has attained to more of con- 
science and moral principle in its dealings with foreigners, than any other 
nation seems either to conceive as possible, or recognize as desirable."? 


Gladstone in general sympathized with the new plan for colonial 
government. He defended it with ability in 1850 and 1855." In 
1870 after it had been applied for several decades, he pronounced 
it an unqualified success and declared that the principle on which 
it was based must be applied also to Britain’s relations with India.” 
Morley in the eighties disclaimed any relationship with the ‘‘ pessi- 
mistic’’ school of publicists who were so sure that the colonies, at 
least those which had obtained or were to obtain self-government, 
were destined to leave the Empire. He opposed, however, as Mill 
had done, the various schemes like that of Seeley’s for effecting a 
closer political integration of the Empire, and favored 


leaving as much room as possible for the expansion of individual communi- 
ties along lines and in channels which they may spontaneously cut out for 
themselves. 


The ideal of ‘‘a great Roman Empire which shall be capable by 
means of fleets and armies of imposing its will upon the world,’’ 
was, in Morley’s opinion, ‘‘puerile,’’ ‘‘retrograde,’’ and ‘‘imprac- 
ticable.’’” 

In connection with the colonial problem, as well as with others 
in the field of international relations, liberals were compelled to 
face the question of war and peace. Liberal thinking on this ques- 

72 Representative Government (London, 1912), 406. 

78 Vide excerpts from speeches in Morley, Life, I, 363-4. 

7 Article in Edinburgh Review for October 1870, reprinted in Gleanings from 
Past Years, IV, 255: “Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in the East” (article in 
the Nineteenth Century during 1877 and reprinted in 1884), 10. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion on the Indian question is stated as follows: “I hold that the capital agent in 
determining finally the question whether our power in India is or is not to continue, 
will be the will of the 240,000,000 of people who inhabit India.” 
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tion was influenced by some of the dogmas of pacifism. The Man- 
chester School, as Gladstone remarked in 1880,” had something of 
the pacifist outlook. John Bright adhered as closely as a practical 
politician could to the doctrines of the Society of Friends to which 
he belonged. Cobden, though he rejected the principle of non- 
resistance,” thought that in virtually every war in which his 
country had engaged during the contemporary era, she had been 
wrong and might have kept out with advantage to herself and the 
world.” The colonial wars and the frequent ‘‘war-scares,’’ espe- 
cially the rumors of intended attacks by France, Cobden attributed 
to the influence of those who would benefit by increased military 
preparations: 


Unfortunately we have a class—and that the most influential one—which 
makes money out of these distant wars or those panics about a French inva- 
sion. How could our aristocracy endure without this expenditure for wars 
and armaments ?*® 


The real danger of attacks by foreign powers, thought Cobden, was 
quite remote; the growth of national feeling throughout Europe, 
he declared in 1849, had erected barriers against conquest of the 
old style which were almost impregnable. It was highly unlikely, 
therefore, that a predatory empire would succeed in such an enter- 
prise, and ‘‘if it should, the accession of territory would be a 
source of weakness not strength.’’*° Furthermore in this connec- 
tion Cobden attached great significance to what he considered the 
inevitable advance of free trade, 

breaking down the barriers that separate nations; those barriers behind 
which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred and jealousy, which every 
now and then burst their bounds and deluge whole countries with blood.™ 


T. H. Green insisted that ‘‘war ... is always wrong, with 
whomsoever the guilt of the wrong-doing may be.’’ Though he 
admitted that no such guilt attached to those who had recourse to 

76 Speech of March 17, 1880. 

7? Letter to Henry Richard, Nov. 9, 1851, Hobson, Richard Cobden, 80; Speech 
of June 26, 1861, Hirst, Manchester School, 359. 

78 Letter to Richard, September 29, 1852, Hobson, op. cit., 89-90. 

7° Cobden to Ashworth, 27 March, 1860, Morley, Life of Cobden, II, 356; ef. 
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and N. Y., 1867). 

®° Speech of January 10, 1849, Hirst, The Manchester School, 301-2. 

*! Speeches of September 28, 1843, and January 15, 1845, quoted in MacCunn, 
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war as ‘‘the only means of developing the social conditions of the 
moral development of man,’’ he said that there had been ‘‘ very few 
cases in which this plea could be truly made.’’ Indeed he cited but 
one such case, and that one doubtful, in the history of his own 
country.” 

Much of this type of thinking was rejected by Gladstone, who 
probably represents the attitude of the main body of liberals on 
these matters. Gladstone thought that the confidence in the disap- 
pearance of war as held by the Manchester School was far too opti- 
mistic, and pointed out that his own Cabinet in 1870 was sufficiently 
apprehensive of the danger of warlike aggression to take steps to 
prevent the violation of Belgian neutrality. His intense attach- 
ment to the principle of Britain’s duty to promote world freedom 
caused him to justify not only Palmerston’s intervention policy but 
also the wars carried on against monarchs, such as Louis XIV and 
Napoleon I, who had aimed at ‘‘universal dominion.’’* Yet Glad- 
stone, and also Morley, like liberals in general no doubt, were quite 
as opposed to a really aggressive policy on the part of Great 
Britain as Green or Cobden. Gladstone made as his principal 
charge against Lord Beaconsfield in the election campaign of 1879 
the assertion that the latter was, in a small way, following the ex- 
ample of the great aggressive monarchs of the past.** Morley 
said that ‘‘to declare war is to suspend not merely habeas corpus 
but the Ten Commandments as well, and some other good com- 
mandments besides,’’ and remarked that ‘‘this may be one reason 
among many why we should keep the sword sheathed as long as 
we can.’’** 

Liberal opposition to war and militarism was based on economic 
as well as political and ethical grounds. Gladstone was as firm a 
believer as Cobden in the theory that wealth ‘‘fructifies best in the 
pockets of the citizen’’ and that any unnecessary expenditure by 
governments is a peculiarly objectionable form of economic waste. 
He felt, therefore, according to Cobden, ‘‘a strong aversion to the 
waste of money on . . . armaments,’’ and had ‘‘more in common’’ 
with the leaders of the Manchester School on this whole subject 
‘than any man of his power in Britain.’’** 

82 Works, II, 473. 

83 Speech of March 17, 1880. 
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The attitude of liberals in matters of international economic 
relations, and their opposition to war and militarism, explain their 
sympathetic interest in projects for the improvement of interna- 
tional processes and especially for the preservation of peace. Dur- 
ing the period under review, the projects in this field which seemed 
to British liberals especially promising were those with regard to 
arbitration, international courts and agreements for the limitation 
of armaments. Bentham had worked out a plan not only for an 
agreement to limit armaments, but also for an international court.” 
T. H. Green also looked upon the establishment of an international 
court as highly desirable, though not practicable until world public 
opinion should have become better educated.** Cobden, though 
opposed to any highly institutionalized international organization, 
advocated a far-reaching use of arbitration, and not only favored 
the limitation of armaments but repeatedly proposed international 
agreements for that purpose.*® Gladstone, both in theory and prac- 
tice, was a strong supporter of arbitration. In his first administra- 
tion, he approved of the effort of his Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Clarendon, to procure an agreement for a limitation of armaments, 
and denounced Bismarck for blocking it.” 

Liberal thought regarding international organization did not 
advance much beyond support for arbitration and agreements for 
limiting armaments. Gladstone in 1879 advised that Great Britain 
should ‘‘strive to cultivate and maintain—aye, to the very utter- 
most—what is called the Concert of Europe, to keep the powers of 
Europe in union together,’’ since ‘‘ by keeping all in union together 
you neutralize and fetter and bind up the selfish aims of each.’™ 
But in his second administration (1880-85) he appears to have lost 
faith in the value of the Concert as an agency of international joint 
action.” In this respect his views were somewhat similar to those 
of Sir William Harcourt, who in many respects was one of the 
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strongest of the anti-imperialist Liberals after Gladstone’s retire- 
ment. Harcourt declared in 1897 that the Concert of Europe had 
become an agency for maintaining Turkish control over lands 
whose inhabitants desired freedom and union with Greece.” He 
also protested against a supposed project for international federa- 
tion on the ground that it might involve engagements binding Great 
Britain to ‘‘dangerous obligations with great military and despotic 
powers.’’ 

This is akin to the traditional liberal attitude towards alliances 
on the Continental pattern. These had been condemned alike by 
Bentham, by Cobden and by Gladstone, on the ground that they 
increased the danger of war and involved the country in obligations 
which would have forced it to expand its armed forces.“ Indeed 
liberal thought in the closing decade of the nineteenth century was 
tending towards ‘‘splendid isolation.’’ It was the desire appar- 
ently of the great majority of the members of the Liberal Party 
that their Government cultivate ‘‘civil but aloof relations with the 
European Powers’’ and refrain from ‘‘all enterprises which could 
have drawn the country into the great game as played in Europe 
or (which would have) compelled it to militarize itself on the 
European model.’’* 

Nevertheless, there was apparently never lost the great concep- 
tion of British leadership for the promotion of liberal objectives in 
the international field. This was put very ably by Gladstone in his 
article written at the time of the Franco-German War. He pointed 
out the immense advantages which Great Britain derived from the 
protection afforded by 

That pale, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders.* 


To her geographical situation was added the great superiority of 
her naval strength over that of other powers. Yet ‘‘with such 
inestimable aids towards immunity from attack,’’ Great Britain 
was in no position to commit aggressions upon her neighbors with 
any prospect of success. She was therefore in a preéminently 

*3 Extracts from Speech of April 1897 at The Eighty Club (Spender, Life of 
Sir William Harcourt, II, 442-3) ; Speech in Parliament, April 10, 1897, 48 Debates, 
4th Series, 981. 

* Bentham, op. cit., p. 549; citations from Cobden’s letters and speeches in 
Hammond, op. cit., p. 205; Knaplund, Gladstone’s Foreign Policy, 252-3. 
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favorable position, as ‘‘the sole comparatively unsuspected Power 
. . . to found a moral empire upon the confidences of the several 
peoples.’’ Thus might she become the mediator in their quarrels. 
It was, moreover, her opportunity and duty to use the influence 
acquired by her peculiar international position to encourage a 
beneficent tendency which was already in the making. This was 
the development of a ‘‘new law of nations,’’ ‘‘which recognized 
independence, which frowned upon aggression, which favored the 
pacific, not the bloody settlement of disputes, which . . . recog- 
nized as a tribunal of paramount authority the general judgment 
of civilized mankind.’’* And Great Britain must not only con- 
tribute to this development through the force of her own example. 
She must be ready to use the strength of her empire if necessary 
‘*for great and worthy causes abroad.’’* Consequently she should 
keep, as Mr. Walter Lippmann has recently advised the American 
nation, a proper proportion between her responsibilities and her 
power to perform them.” 

When Gladstone died in 1898, it was agreed by many of his 
followers and of his opponents that the ideals of which he had been 
the champion, at least those which had to do with foreign and 
colonial matters, had in a sense died with him. This was an ex- 
aggeration. But it is true that the rival system of ideas associated 
with the ‘‘imperialist reaction,’’ according to all reliable testimony, 
was rising to increasingly greater influence as the nineteenth cen- 
tury was drawing to its close. Indeed, so great was the decline of 
liberalism that its voice was almost unheeded during the period 
immediately preceding the Boer War and during the early part 
of that war. But a revival of its influence began as the conse- 
quences of the imperialist reaction become evident. It was to 
remain a living force in British thought and to play a not unim- 
portant part in bringing about that diplomatic revolution in 
Britain’s relations with the Continental Powers which was so fate- 
ful an event in world history. Liberalism, in the sense used here, 
was destined to influence the ideas of the British people up to the 
present time, in spite of the virtual disappearance of the Liberal 
Party. 

®? Slightly modified quotation from article in Edinburgh Review for October 
1870, reprinted in Gleanings of Past Years, IV, 249-57. 
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Indeed the reader can scarcely have failed to observe how many 
of the general ideas concerning international relations which we 
still call ‘‘liberal’’ are obviously derived, however indirectly in 
some instances, from the British liberalism of a half-century ago, 
or from cognate ideas which developed on this side of the Atlantic. 
The central doctrine of this body of thought, the duty of a great 
liberal state to foster world freedom, constitutes the major 
principle on which our recent war effort was based, except that 
we now see that the duty is also a necessity. From the same ulti- 
mate sources may be traced most of the principles in the Atlantic 
Charter. For when the President and the Prime Minister with 
their able advisers wrote that document, which has been too fre- 
quently disparaged merely from unworthy political and national- 
istic hatreds, they were putting into succinct form convictions that 
formed a part of the heritage of both their nations. Not of course 
that the ideals of foreign relations which now seem to be rising into 
power throughout the English-speaking world are a mere revival 
of later nineteenth century liberalism. We have fortunately 
sloughed off many weaknesses and downright blunders of the older 
thinkers, and many ideas which were quite sound in the relatively 
rational scheme of things in which they developed but which have 
no meaning in our own tempestuous day. Yet in the main the 
continuity undoubtedly exists. 

In regard to one general characteristic, however, we can hardly 
say that this is altogether true. The earlier liberals were men of 
faith. Their ideals were a living part of their personalities, indeed 
the sources of the inspiration by which they lived. If a little too 
sure of their convictions, if a little too much influenced by the 
‘*splendid superstition’’ of automatic progress, against which Mor- 
ley warned them in 1904, nevertheless it is true that faith not 
merely in progress but in other things as well was the ‘‘mainspring 
of liberalism’’ in the days of Gladstone. That faith, after its 
mighty regrowth in the struggle against the Second Reich, seemed 
somehow to grow dim while the Third Reich was being fashioned 
by men who were men of faith too, though in very different ideals 
from those of liberalism. It was this possibly that accounts in 
large part for the narrowness of the margin by which our world 
was saved from destruction. Surely this should teach us what 
Gladstone and the other liberals of his day knew so well, that those 
who would be just must live by faith. 


The College of Emporia. 














PEIRCE’S METAPHYSICAL CLUB AND THE GENESIS 
OF PRAGMATISM* 


The association of the origin of American pragmatism with a 
‘*Metaphysical Club’’ that met in Cambridge about 1870 and dis- 
cussed, among other philosophical topics, a paper on the methods 
of fixing belief and making our ideas clear, was originally due 
solely to the author of that paper, Charles S. Peirce. Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry has given the most complete record of this 
Club in the pages of his monumental tribute to the history of the 
thought of William James. James in 1898 publicly credited to his 
friend Peirce the authorship of the doctrine of ‘‘practicalism or 
pragmatism, as he [Peirce] called it when I first heard him enunci- 
ate it at Cambridge in the early ’70’s’’; but James does not mention 
the Metaphysical Club. Certain incongruous features of Peirce’s 
account of the Club and of the genesis of pragmatism justify Pro- 
fessor Perry’s remark that the origins of pragmatism are obscure. 
First of all, the Metaphysical Club and its members are named in 
two accounts written by Peirce in 1905-6; the Club but not its 
members appears in an article published in 1908, and the members 
are mentioned without the name of the club in an unpublished 
account. Secondly, in none of the writings or correspondence of 
any of the Club’s members have I come across any reference to 
the Metaphysical Club as named and described by Peirce. Thirdly, 
Peirce’s recollections, going back more than thirty years, are not 
clear about the dates of his Club’s meetings: ‘‘the early seventies,”’ 
‘*in the sixties,’’ and ‘‘after my return’’ [from Europe, in 18767]. 
Why, then, did Peirce attach so much historical significance to the 
Club as the birthplace of pragmatism? How was the latter re- 
lated to the evolutionary controversy after 1859 and to Peirce’s 
logical and metaphysical studies? These are the leading questions 
to be examined. 


* This article is part of a study of “Evolutionism and Pragmatism in American 
Philosophy” made possible by a research grant of the American Philosophical 
Society. I wish to thank Professors R. B. Perry and C. I. Lewis of Harvard Uni- 
versity for permission to use the unpublished Peirce MSS: at Widener and Mrs. 
D. P. Abbott at Smith College for the unpublished correspondence of Chauncey 
Wright, of whom she is a great-grand-niece. Professors A. 0. Lovejoy and H. W. 
Schneider have been more than generous with invaluable advice and suggestions. 
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In order to answer the first question and thus, perhaps, to throw 
some light on the obscure genesis of pragmatism, let us scan care- 
fully Peirce’s original accounts of the Club, its composition and 
character. The most striking features are its intimate informality, 
the diversity of intellectual backgrounds and interests of its mem- 
bers, and the cross-currents of opinion (British empiricism, utili- 
tarianism, agnosticism, Darwinian evolutionism, Kantianism) out 
of which Peirce saw pragmatism emerge. I quote the original 
passages at length in order that I may conveniently introduce 
certain remarks and relevant references: 


It was in the earliest seventies that a knot of us young men in Old Cam- 
bridge, calling ourselves, half-ironically, half defiantly, ‘‘The Metaphysical 
Club,’’—for agnosticism was then riding its high horse, and was frowning 
superbly upon all metaphysics—used to meet, sometimes in my study, some- 
times in that of William James.’ It may be that some of our old-time con- 
federates would today not care to have such wild-oats sowing made public, 
though there was nothing but boiled oats, milk and sugar in the mess. Mr. 
Justice Holmes,” however, will not, I believe, take it ill that we are proud to 
remember his membership ; nor will Joseph Warner, Esq.* Nicholas St. John 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, 2 vols. 
(Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, 1935), provides the definitive life and intellectual 
biography of William James (1842-1910) and of his pragmatism. Professor Perry 
believes that the Club “in which James was associated with Peirce and Chauncey 
Wright was most active in the years 1870-1872” (II, 407). Wright was in Europe 
from July to November 1872, during which time he paid a visit to Darwin. 

2 Catherine Drinker Bowen, in Yankee from Olympus (Boston, 1944), the 
latest life of Justice Holmes (1841-1935), refers to the Metaphysical Club (p. 253) 
which “flourished in the early ’70’s” (p. 427), but does not give the source (probably 
Perry, op. cit.). The best account of Holmes’s pragmatism is Max Fisch’s “Justice 
Holmes, the Prediction Theory of Law, and Pragmatism,” Journal of Philosophy, 
39 (1942), 85-97. But Dr. Fisch errs in making John Chipman Gray (1839-1915), 
lifelong friend of James and Holmes, a member of the Metaphysical Club instead 
of the more formal dining club to which James and Holmes belonged at the time 
(ef. R. B. Perry, op. cit., I, 360). He also errs in setting the date 1869 for the 
formation of the Metaphysical Club, on insufficient evidence. However, I agree 
with Dr. Fisch’s important observation about the Club (p. 88): “The one thing 
that all seven [?] had in common, beside a Harvard degree, was an enthusiasm for 
the British tradition in philosophy, and a sense of the epoch-making importance of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species.” 

8 Joseph B. Warner, Harvard A.B. 1869, LL.B. 1873, died in 1923 without 
having published any work, but had assisted Holmes in editing Kent’s Commentaries 
on American Law. His testimonial letter on the death of his teacher, Chauncey 
Wright, does not mention the Club (ef. Letters of Chauncey Wright, with Some 
Account of His Life, by James B. Thayer [Cambridge, 1878], 213-214). 
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Green* was one of the most interested fellows, a skillful lawyer and a learned 
one, a disciple of Jeremy Bentham. His extraordinary power of disrobing 
warm and breathing truth of the draperies of long worn formulas, was what 
attracted attention to him everywhere. In particular, he often urged the 
importance of applying Bain’s definition of belief,’ as ‘‘that upon which a 
man is prepared to act.’’ From this definition, pragmatism is scarce more 
than a corollary; so that I am disposed to think of him as the grandfather 
of pragmatism." Chauncey Wright, something of a philosophical celebrity 
in those days, was never absent from our meetings.* I was about to call him 
our corypheus; but he will better be described as our boxing-master whom 
we—lI particularly— used to face to be severely pummeled. He had aban- 
doned a former attachment to Hamiltonianism to take up with the doctrine 
of Mill, to which and its cognate agnosticism’ he was trying to weld the 
really incongruous idea of Darwin.* John Fiske® and, more rarely, Francis 


* Like Warner, Green was a Harvard Law School graduate (1853) and seems 
to have left no publications. The editor of Chauncey Wright’s Letters, James B. 
Thayer, notes that “in later years, that acute but learned lawyer, the Nicholas St. 
John Green (afterwards a Professor in the Boston Law School) whom he [Chauncey 
Wright] had first known as a student at Northampton, and whose permanent home 
was in Cambridge, came gradually to be intimate with Chauncey” (James B. 
Thayer, op. cit., 31-2). 

5 Alexander Bain, The Emotions and the Will (3rd edition, 1875), 505. 
Chauncey Wright used Bain’s text in his course on Psychology at Harvard in 1870. 

5* Query: Is it Bain or Green who is regarded by Peirce as “the grandfather 
of pragmatism”? R. B. Perry (op. cit., II, 407) says Bain, but P. Weiss (DAB, 
art. “Peirce, C. 8.”) says Green. 

®Since Chauncey Wright (born 1830 in Northampton, Mass.) died in 1875, 
Peirce’s statement implies that the Club never met after Sept. 12, 1875. Neither 
of the biographers, who were also close friends, of Wright mentions the Metaphysical 
Club (cf. James B. Thayer, op. cit., and Charles E. Norton, Philosophical Discus- 
sions by Chauncey Wright With a Biographical Sketch of the Author [New York, 
1878]). 

7 Cf. Sir Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, vol. III: John Stuart Mill 
(London, 1900). Stephen was also the author of Essays on Freethinking and 
Plain Speaking (1873) and The Agnostic’s Apology and other Essays (London, 
1893), a defense of Humean skepticism and positivism. Thomas H. Huxley created 
the term “agnosticism” in 1869. According to Stephen, “erude empiricism was 
transformed into evolutionism” by the union of utilitarianism and Darwin’s theories 
(op. cit., III, 375). Pragmatism, we may say, tried to consummate this union. 

® Cf. Philip P. Wiener, “Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Darwin and the Neu- 
trality of Science,” in this Journal, VI, 1 (1945), 19-45. 

® John Fiske (1842-1901) delivered a series of lectures on evolution a few years 
before they were published as Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874). This book 
was discussed one evening in 1874 by Wright, Peirce, St. John Green, Warner, and 
James, and Fiske, reports James to T. Sargent Perry (Letters of William James, II, 
233). 
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Ellingwood Abbot,’® were sometimes present, lending their countenances to 
the spirit of our endeavours, while holding aloof from any assent to their 
suecess. Wright, James, and I were men of science, rather scrutinizing the 
doctrines of the metaphysicians on their scientific side than regarding them 
as very momentous spiritually. The type of our thought was decidedly 
British. I, alone of our number, had come upon the threshingfloor of phil- 
osophy through the doorway of Kant, and even my ideas were acquiring 
the English accent." 

10 F, E. Abbot (1863-1903), classmate of Charles Peirce at Harvard, began his 
metaphysical debut with a bold criticism of Kant and Hamilton in two articles, “The 
Philosophy of Space and Time” and “The Conditioned and the Unconditioned,” in 
the North American Review (July and October, 1864), which formed the first topics 
of a lengthy correspondence with Chauncey Wright lasting from 1864 to 1869 (ef. 
Letters of Chauncey Wright, 56 ff.). After leaving his post as Unitarian minister 
at Dover, N. H., in 1867 because of his “radical” views on evolution, Abbot wrote an 
article which Wright had declined to do for Abbot’s “Free Religious Association,” 
namely “Positivism in Theology” (Christian Examiner [March, 1866]). Abbot 
vigorously attacked H. Spencer’s mechanistic Principles of Biology in a long review 
entitled “Philosophical Biology” (North American Review [October 1868], 377- 
422). The vitalistic organicism of Abbot’s interpretation of Darwinian evolution 
was elaborated in his Organic Scientific Philosophy: Scientific Theism (1885), in- 
cluding a defense of a “scientific realism” based on the “objectivity of relations.” 
This book, highly praised by Peirce, was occasioned by a lecture Abbot gave before 
the Coneord School of Philosophy, July 30, 1885, in a symposium on the question: 
“Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science?” The other symposiasts 
were John Fiske, W. T. Harris, A. P. Peabody, G. H. Howison, and Edward 
Montgomery. Abbot’s largest philosophical treatise is The Syllogistic Philosophy or 
Prolegomena to Science, 2 vols. (begun in 1893 and finished in 1903). 

11 Charles S. Peirce (1839-1914), Collected Papers, edited by C. Hartshorne and 
P. Weiss, V, 7-8. The six volumes of Peirce’s papers do not follow chronological 
order, but Justus Buchler’s Charles Peirce’s Empiricism (New York, 1939), Ap- 
pendix II, supplies dates. The Index item “Autobiographical” of each volume of the 
Collected Papers and Prof. Weiss’s biographical article in DAB, XIV, 398-403, 
are also invaluable to the future historian of Peirce’s thought. Peirce says that he 
deliberately refrained as late as 1893 from including the term “pragmatism” among 
the many philosophical items and terms he wrote for the Century Dictionary, be- 
cause he did not believe the term had been sufficiently defined and accepted as 
philosophical currency (Collected Papers, V,9). The published papers do not give 
an adequate idea of the extent of Peirce’s contributions to the history of thought. 
His unpublished MSS. include twelve lectures, delivered in 1892, on the “History of 
Science” (from the Babylonians to Newton); plans for an edited translation of 
Petrus Peregrinus On The Lodestone; the concept of natural law in 18th century 
England at the time Hume wrote the “Essay on Miracles”; comparative biography 
and experiments on judgments of greatness of men; “The Productiveness of the 
Nineteenth Century in Great Men”; a history of logic; British Logicians of the 
Nineteenth Century. Prof. Weiss does not discuss these in his DAB article, and 
also flatly asserts: “Pragmatism, Peirce’s creation, had its origin in the discussions, 
in Cambridge, of a fortnightly [sic] ‘metaphysical club’ founded in the seventies.” 
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The second mention by Peirce of the ‘‘Metaphysical Club”’ 
occurs in a letter to his student at Johns Hopkins, Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin :” 


It must have been 1857 when I first made the acquaintance of Chauncey 
Wright, a mind about on the level of J. S. Mill. He was a thorough mathe- 
matician of the species that flourished at that time, when dynamics was re- 
garded (in America) as the top of mathematics. He had a most penetrating 
intellect. There were a lot of superior men in Cambridge at that time. I 
doubt if they could be matched in any other society as small that existed at 
that time anywhere in the world. Wright, whose acquaintance I made at 
the house of Mrs. Lowell, was at that time a thorough Hamiltonian ; but soon 
after™® he turned and became a great admirer of Mill. He and I used to 
have long and very lively and close disputations lasting two or three hours 
daily for many years. In the sixties I started a little club called the Meta- 
physical Club. It seldom if ever had more than half a dozen present. 
Wright was the strongest member and probably I was next. Nicholas St. 
John Green was a marvelously strong intelligence. Then there were Frank 
Abbot, William James, and others. It was there that the name and doctrine 
of pragmatism saw the light. 


A letter of Peirce’s ‘‘To the Editor of the Sun’”’ (n.d.), under 
the caption ‘‘ Pragmatism Made Easy,’’* throws a significant light 
on the reason why Peirce associated the genesis of pragmatism 


12 Journal of Philosophy, 13 (1916), 719-20. 

*8 In 1865 when Mill published his Examination of the Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton. Cf. Wright’s review of this book in The Nation, I (1865), 278 f., 
“Mill on Hamilton.” Also see an unpublished letter of C. S. Peirce to Wright, 
dated September 2, 1865, among the papers of Chauncey Wright in the possession 
of Mrs. D. P. Abbot of Northampton, Mass. In this letter, Peirce writes: 

I have read Mill’s book. His Free Will discussion is highly ingenious. His 
chapter on Mansell is the most striking and though I distrust such emphatic phi- 
losophizing I think in this ease Mill is right. I would like to have Mansell reply; 
as he must do or give up the game. The contradictions in Hamilton are well brought 
out; but with a malicious intent. Mill wants to root out this philosophy, by adequate 
arguments or by inadequate ones. Hamilton’s thoughts for 20 years are spread out 
in these posthumous publications and what man’s thought for so many years is self- 
consistent? Only a dolt’s. Mill does not seem to me a greater thinker than Hamil- 
ton. He has been most careful not to publish anything that he might afterwards 
wish to contradict; and when he finds Sir W. H.’s position so exposed as it is, to 
the great benefit of the world and by his editors rather than by himself—NMill 
mercilessly assails it. These ad hominem arguments are not contributions to 
philosophy, but they will have a great effect on the public. In his criticism on the 
Logic, Mill said just about what I expected. 

I have invented a little trick at cards . . . [Then follow five pages of two 
mathematical card-tricks, with Pyramus and Thisbe as Dramatis Personae]. 

14 Peirce MSS. at Widener Library, I BI, box 1. 
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with a group of thinkers rather than with the name of any one indi- 
vidual. From historical examples of the discovery of a new idea in 
the sciences, e.g., the conservation of energy and the Periodical 
Table, Peirce concludes that ‘‘it is almost self-evident that simply 
to assign the idea to an individual can give little account of what 
the process was that actually took place.’’”* The social nature of 
thought is an essential part of Peirce’s evolutionist philosophy and 
enters into his definition of truth. Unlike Dewey, however, Peirce 
scarcely deals with any specific social problem. He is glad to have 
known ‘‘something of the inwardness of the early growth of several 
of the great ideas of the Nineteenth Century. By far the most in- 
teresting of these was the idea of pragmatism.’’* It was only 
after he gave ten years to the precise, systematic and scientific 
study of philosophy that Peirce offered any contributions of his 
own, in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1868)."° Three 
years later he produced a more elaborate set of metaphysical cate- 
gories which he found illustrated in the logic of the sciences, based 
on what he had learned from his own scientific work and contacts 
with ‘‘what certain students at once of science and of philosophy 
were turning in their minds,’’ as his letter to the Editor of the Sun 
continues. Then, without naming the Metaphysical Club, Peirce 
goes on to refer to the members of that group as follows: 


After my return [from Europe, where he had interviewed the scientific 
students of philosophy], a knot of us, Chauncey Wright, Nicholas St. John 
Green, William James, and others, including occasionally Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot and John Fiske, used frequently to meet to discuss fundamental 
questions. Green was especially impressed with the doctrines of Bain, 
and impressed the rest of us with them; and finally the writer of this paper 
brought forward what we called the principle of pragmatism. 


I have italicized the we because it is questionable whether any- 
body else in the group but James and Peirce used the name ‘‘ prag- 
matism.”’ 

15 Ibid., p. 2. 

16 Thid. 

17 “Grounds of the Validity of the Laws of Logic,” “Questions Concerning Cer- 
tain Faculties Claimed for Man,” and “Some Consequences of Four Incapacities.” 
Reprinted in Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce, vol. V, Pragmatism and Pragma- 
ticism. “My work became self-controlled in the year 1867, paper of May 14—‘On a 
New List of Categories.’ . . . It was not until the next year I think that I took up 
seriously the Logie of relations.” Letter of Peirce to Cousin Jo, 1909. Box IB3a, 
Peirce MSS., Widener Library. 
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The only other reference I have thus far been able to find in 
Peirce’s writings is in an article published as late as 1908. It pro- 
vides further evidence that Peirce wished to distinguish his logical 
principle of pragmaticism from James’s doctrine. 

In 1871, in a Metaphysical Club in Cambridge, Massachusetts, I used to 
preach this principle [of pragmaticism] as a sort of logical gospel, repre- 
senting the unformulated method followed by Berkeley,’™ and in conversa- 
tion about it I called it ‘‘Pragmatism.’’ . . . Of course, the doctrine at- 
tracted no particular attention, for . . . very few people care for logic. 
But in 1897 Professor James remodelled the matter, and transmogrified it 
into a doctrine of philosophy, some parts of which I highly approved, while 
other and more prominent parts I regarded, and still regard, as opposed to 
sound logic.** 


Even the novelty of the name ‘‘ pragmatism’’ was challenged in 
Paul Carus’s reference to an article by Ludwig Stein,” a German 
scholar who could not grant that anything like an original philo- 
sophical idea could come from American thinkers: 


With Aristotle we find the expression pragma used in the very same 
meaning which Peirce and James assign to the word. 


This is incredible, first because the word ‘‘ pragma”’ in Aristotle 
means usually the facts as directly encountered and contrasted with 
objects of theoretical investigations whereas Peirce and James 
were concerned with the latter, and secondly, because Peirce and 
James did not assign the same meaning in their own discussions 
respectively to the word ‘‘pragmatism.’’ The fact that James in 
his Howison lecture of 1898 equated ‘‘pragmatism’’ with ‘‘practi- 
calism’’ and accredited Peirce with having first enunciated the 
doctrine, left Peirce burdened with the logical responsibility of 
avoiding all the ambiguities which cling to the term ‘‘practical.’’ 
Peirce noted Kant’s a priori moral sense of the term as it occurs 
in the ‘‘practical reason’’ behind the categorical imperative, but 
since all reasoning including ethical reflection was for Peirce es- 
sentially a method of conceiving meanings as consequences, he 
rejected the Kantian sense of practical. On the other hand, he 

17® Peirce had in 1871 written a striking and basic review of Fraser’s edition of 
Berkeley for the North American Review, CXIII (1871). 

18 Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce, op. cit., 6.482. “A Neglected Argu- 
ment for the Reality of God,” VII (1908), 90-112. 

1° Paul Carus’s “A German Critic of Pragmatism,” Monist, 19 (1909), 136-148, 
refers to Ludwig Stein, and the quotation from Stein’s Archiv fiir systematische 
Philosophie XIV, pt. II, is translated by Carus, loc. cit., 137. 
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could not accept the immediately realizable as the proper meaning 
of the practical, for that would lead him into nominalistic sensa- 
tionalism. Peirce’s problem was to convert the evolutionary 
idea of natural selection and the survival of the fittest among bio- 
logical species into the idea of an evolution of the mind by means of 
a logical competition among thoughts which eliminates those not 
fit to stand for the truth fated to be discovered by those who in- 
vestigate. The methods of authority, tradition, and tenacity com- 
pete with that of science to fix belief in every walk of life. The 
exact sciences were evolving to a stage where the rules for the 
efficient discovery of laws were beginning to take shape. In psy- 
chology, history, law, as well as in metaphysics, a growing consci- 
ousness of method was apparent to Peirce, and the living manifesta- 
tions of this ‘‘growth of concrete reasonableness’’ were found by 
him in the thinking of the distinguished associates upon whom he 
conferred membership in his Metaphysical Club. If this Club were 
not primarily a symbol in Peirce’s metaphysical imagination of the 
‘‘Search for a Method’’—as he called one of his many unfinished 
treatises on methodology—one would expect to find at least one 
reference to the Club in the writings or biographies of its members. 
However, there is no mention of this Club in James’s writings, 
filled as they are with generous acknowledgments. The closest we 
can come to a reference to Peirce’s Club occurs in an amusing anec- 
dote related by James in his letter to T. Sargent Perry for use in the 
latter’s biography of John Fiske: ‘‘When Chauncey Wright, 
Charles Peirce, St. John Green, Warner and I appointed an evening 
to discuss the [Outlines of] Cosmic Philosophy, just out [1874], 
J. F. went to sleep under our noses.’”° 

Nor do we fare better if we consult the letters and biographical 
testimonials of the senior and leading member of the Club, Chaun- 
cey Wright. For example, Joseph B. Warner, who attended 
Wright’s class in Psychology at Harvard in 1870, and assisted 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. in his edition of Kent’s Commentaries 
on American Law, does not mention the Club in his contribution to 
Thayer’s Letters of Chauncey Wright, With Some Accounts of His 
life. More than half a century after Wright’s death (1875), 
Justice Holmes recalls Chauncey Wright’s probabilism—an es- 
sential element of Peirce’s pragmaticism—but never mentions the 
Metaphysical Club.”* The letters of John Fiske, * gossipy as they 


20 Letters of William James, II, 233. 
21 Holmes-Pollock Letters, Letter to Pollock, August 30, 1929, II, 252: 
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are about old Cambridge and his personal relations to the leading 
lights of the Harvard yard, yield the same negative result. The 
intimate letters of Chauncey Wright’s Northampton and Cam- 
bridge friends, E. L. Gurney and Charles E. Norton, and the lengthy 
Wright-Abbot correspondence fail to refer to the Club. Perhaps 
some further search among unpublished materials, say of any 
literary remains of Nicholas St. John Green, may secure more data 
than my unrewarded efforts to supplement Peirce’s history of a 
Metaphysical Club whose existence is so definitely associated in 
his mind with the birthplace and conscious adoption of a new 
philosophical doctrine. Either Peirce invented the name of the 
Club, ‘‘half-ironically, half defiantly,’’ or the group he named was 
a more casual and informal one than anything one could call a club. 
We do not know who, besides James, heard or read Peirce’s paper, 
published about six years later in two articles, ‘‘The Fixation of 
Belief’’ and ‘‘How to Make Our Ideas Clear,’’ in the Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly (1877-78), but Peirce tells us more than thirty years 
later that it was in that group that ‘‘the name and doctrine of 
pragmatism saw the light.’’ The undeniable fact is that no term 
like ‘‘pragmatism’’ occurs in either article or in the French version 
that appeared in La Revue philosophique in 1879. 

But, after all, what’s ina name? The most significant fact for 
the historian of thought is that Peirce brought together in his ac- 
count of the genesis of pragmatism an historically important group 
of persons who really lived in the same place and time, moved in the 
same intellectual atmosphere, and influenced each other in ways 
that shaped the growth of certain pervasive ideas current in our 
thinking today. Peirce was more conscious than any of his con- 
temporaries of the historical significance of the discussions by his 
group of the major ideas of the time, particularly the idea of evo- 
lution, or, more accurately, evolutionism, which is the generic 
name for the flock of generalizations that invaded every province 
of thought with the gradual acceptance of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, much debated in the two or three decades after 1859. 
Many of these provinces were represented by the several members 
of Peirce’s symbolic Club—mathematical physics (Wright and 





“Chauncey Wright, a nearly forgotten philosopher of real merit, taught me when 
young that I must not say necessary about the universe, that we don’t know whether 
anything is necessary or not. So I describe myself as a bet-abilitarian.” 

22 Ethel F. Fisk, Letters of John Fiske (N. Y., 1940). 
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Peirce), logic (Peirce), psychology (Wright and James), theology 
(Abbot), history (Fiske), and law (Holmes, Warner, Green). 
Despite their common British, liberal, and Unitarian background, 
the diversity of their interests led to divergent developments of 
evolutionism and pragmatism. Just now I can only sketch some 
features of these diverse developments. 

Chauncey Wright was an able mathematician, by trade an astro- 
nomical computer, but his intellectual interests were varied: 
biology, psychology, ethics and metaphysics ; and he emphasized the 
importance of the extension of the method of the physical sciences 
to these sciences. He was one of the first to defend Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection and to publish applications of that theory to the 
biological problems of explaining on physical principles the build- 
ing instincts of bees, and phyllotaxis. These contributions of 
Wright, small as they were, were appreciated by his teacher Asa 
Gray.** When Darwin, apparently impressed by Wright’s analytic 
powers, asked him to make clear when a thing may ‘‘be properly 
said to be effected by the mind of man,’’** Wright set to work on 
what turned out to be his major contribution to scientific psychology 
or, as he called it, psycho-zoology, ‘‘The Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness.’”* Evolution for V right had to be restricted to biology 
and psychology, for the geologic record was too incomplete—and 
the astronomical record even more so—to justify evolutionary 
theories of the physical history of the world. The cautious meth- 
odological pluralism of Wright inveighed against the tendencies of 
sociologists like Spencer and Comte and their followers, Fiske and 
Youmans, to speculate metaphysically about evolution in history 

23 Asa Gray, “Darwin and His Reviewers,” Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 423. 
It is altogether likely that Wright’s own key conception of the neutrality of science 
owed much to Gray and to Jeffries Wyman. 

24 Darwin’s letter to Wright (July 14, 1871) is among the Darwin-Wright 
letters at Northampton. Cf. Philip P. Wiener, loc. cit. in footnote 3, pp. 34-5. 

25 North American Review, CXII (1873). Wright’s article is reprinted in 
Philosophical Discussions, 199-266. Cf. id., 259: “It becomes an interesting ques- 
tion, therefore, when in general anything can be properly said to be effected by the 
will of man.” Wright’s analysis makes the will of man an effective agency only 
when it operates under the influence of the same natural conditions as we find in 
the geologic effects of winds, rains, and rivers or in the biological effects of natural 
selection; but in matters of moral and legal actions, the ethies of responsibility has 
evolved from the primitive tribal leader’s authority to new powers of tradition, lan- 
guage, and other arbitrary customs. This sort of analysis is quite different from the 
admittedly “crass-supernaturalism” of James’s individualistic will to believe. 
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and social ethics. On all sides, metaphysicians and theologians 
either attacked Darwin or erected evolutionary theologies to recon- 
cile natural selection with older views.** Peirce maintained that 
philosophy had to be based on a thorough-going evolutionism or 
none at all, though he refused to approve of Darwin’s theories to 
the exclusion of Lamarckian and catastrophic theories of evolution, 
especially in accounting for the history of thought and civilization. 
In that history Peirce’s metaphysical evolutionism saw ‘‘the 
growth of concrete reasonableness.’’ 

John Fiske drew large audiences with his lectures on cosmic 
philosophy, in which he offered his theory of man’s prolonged in- 
fancy as an ‘‘original’’ contribution to the theory of evolution.” 
He saw in human history The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light 
of His Origins,” and later applied this vision to his researches in 
American history. Abbot early accepted Darwin but interpreted 
his theory of evolution in metaphysical and theistic terms on the 
basis of his ‘‘scientific realism.’’ Holmes and the other lawyer 
members of Peirce’s Club laid the basis of modern legal realism by 
regarding the law as the product of evolving sociological factors. 
There seems to be no doubt that what James condemned as amoral- 
ism in Holmes and a kindred nihilism*® in Wright clashed with the 
moralistic strain in William James, especially at a time when the 
latter was just emerging from the depths of a mental depression 
and had turned to the fideism of Lequier and Renouvier.” 

26 Cf. H. W. Schneider, “The Influence of Darwin and Spencer on American 
Philosophical Theology,” in this Journal, VI (1945), 3-18. 

27 That Fiske’s claim to originality in his theory of prolonged infancy is not 
valid, for the theory antedates Darwin, is shown clearly by A. O. Lovejoy’s 
article, “The Length of Human Infancy in Eighteenth-Century Thought,” Journal 
of Philosophy, 19 (1922), 381-5. To Lovejoy’s evidence from Locke, Bolingbroke, 
and Pope, may be added a passage from Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte der Menschheit, Erster Theil, §4 in Herders Werke (hrsg. H. Kurz, 
1873), III, 114ff. W. E. Hocking in his “Fiske Re-anticipated,” Journal of 
Philosophy, 19 (1922), 441, first traced Fiske’s idea to Herder’s Ideen and noted 
that an English translation of Herder appeared in London in 1800. On Herder’s 
contribution to eighteenth-century evolutionism, ef. a list of A. O. Lovejoy’s 
important articles in footnote 48 below. 

28 The Destiny of Man was in part originally delivered as Fiske’s contribution 
to the lectures on “Immortality” at the Concord School of Philosophy in 1884. 

29 “Nihilism” was a term used by David Masson in his Recent British Philosophy 
(1866), reviewed by Wright in the Nation, III (1866), 385-6. 
8° Cf. R. B. Perry, op. cit., Vol. I, Ch. XTX, Depression and Recovery. 
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I wish to indicate two conclusions which emerge from these 
notes on the history and membership of Peirce’s Metaphysical 
Club: 

(1) Peirce wished to link the genesis of pragmatism with a 
group of influential New England thinkers despite the diversity of 
their intellectual interests and activities. Thus pragmatism was to 
swell into a polyphonic theme in American thought that far tran- 
scended the technical questions of logic and metaphysics with which 
Peirce himself was primarily concerned. 

(2) The recurrent association by Peirce of Chauncey Wright 
with the Metaphysical Club strengthens the hypothesis that 
Wright’s conversations had a greater influence on the development 
of pragmatism than William James realized. 

These two conclusions throw open again the question of the 
origin, nature, and development of pragmatism. It is true that 
Peirce’s laudatory references to Chauncey Wright as ‘‘the strong- 
est member’’ of the Club and ‘‘a mind about on the level of J. S. 
Mill’’ conflict with Peirce’s later judgment, in a letter to James, in 
which Wright is called ‘‘that acute but shallow fellow ... whom you 
looked up to far too much.’ Yet in 1875, when Peirce learned of 
Wright’s death, he had suggested to James a memorial volume in 
which he proposed to give the history of Wright’s thought because 
of all that Wright had done philosophically for them and Abbot.” 

Peirce distinguished James’s pragmatism from his own, which 
he baptized ‘‘pragmaticism,’’* and then went on to observe that 
James ‘‘no doubt derived his ideas on the subject from me.’ 
This latter claim has led Professor Perry properly to raise the 
‘*nice question whether it is possible to ‘derive’ from a philosopher 
ideas which he has never had; or whether one may not reasonably 
doubt the paternity of a bantling which, as it grows older, becomes 
increasingly dissimilar to its father. Perhaps it would be correct, 
and just to all parties, to say that the modern movement known as 
pragmatism is largely the result of James’s misunderstanding of 
Peirce.’’* No wonder that Peirce wrote to James in 1900: ‘‘ Who 
originated the term ‘pragmatism,’ I or you? Where did it first 

31 Tbid., II, 439. Letter of Peirce to James, March 14, 1909. 

82 Tbid., I, 536. 

83 Monist, XV (1905), 165-6. 

34 Letter of Peirce to Mrs. Ladd-Franklin, Journal of Philosophy, XIII (1916), 
718 f. 

35 R. B. Perry, op. cit., IT, 409. 
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appear in print? What do you understand by it?’’* Professor 
Perry thus significantly notes: ‘‘ Though the origin of pragmatism 
be obscure, it is clear that the idea that pragmatism originated 
with Peirce was originated by James.’”” 

Peirce’s analysis of meaning and of the method of making ideas 
clear by considering their logical consequences and general or 
habitual effects on our conceptions, was interpreted by James in 
psychological and individualistic terms. But I do not wish to de- 
velop here the historical and logical consequences of this difference 
between Peirce’s and James’s varieties of pragmatism. I want 
instead to recall Peirce’s own opinion that both owed much to the 
methodological ideas of their older companion Chauncey Wright. 
What I wish to stress now is that Wright’s philosophical discus- 
sions may be regarded as the starting-point for an understanding 
of the fundamental differences not only between James and Peirce 
but also among the other members of the group in —, according 
to Peirce, pragmatism arose. 

The son of William James who edited his Letters not only under- 
estimates but mis-states the facts concerning Wright’s influence on 
his father : 

It has been suggested that Wright influenced James’s thinking. If so, 
his influence was not lasting, and, in the opinion of the editor, can easily 
be overstated. James was not limited to any one philosophic companion- 
ship even at this time (1869-71) ; and if he felt Wright’s influence, it is re- 
markable that there should be no mention of him in any of the letters or 
memoranda that have survived and that there was never any acknowledge- 
ment in James’s subsequent writings.** 

The error of the editor’s judgment concerning his father’s intel- 
lectual debt to Wright is surpassed by the factual mistake concern- 
ing the lack of mention of Wright in the letters or subsequent 
writings of William James, all the more surprising because the 
second volume of The Letters of William James contains the letter 
which (quoted above) mentions Chauncey Wright, Charles Peirce, 
St. John Green, Warner, and Fiske, who met with James to discuss 
Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy when Fiske ‘‘fell asleep under our 
noses.’’** Then in another letter of William James, when he was 

6 Thid., II, 407, note 5. 

5? Ibid., note 6. 

°° The Letters of William James, 2 vols., edited by his son, Henry James 


(Boston, 1920), I, 152 note. 
® Thid., II, 232-3. Letter to T. S. Perry, August 24, 1905. 
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away on a scientific expedition in Brazil with Louis Agassiz, and 
‘‘suffering from intellectual as well as domestic nostalgia,’’*® we 
find James saying: ‘‘ Would that I might hear Chauncey Wright 
philosophize for one evening.’** Besides the obituary notice of 
Chauncey Wright James wrote for The Nation in 1875, there are 
acknowledgements of Wright’s influence in the preface to the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1890) which record his indebtedness to 
Chauncey Wright and Charles Peirce ‘‘for their intellectual com- 
panionship in old times,’’ as well as in his notes on ‘‘ Religious 
Guarantee”’ and ‘‘ Against Nihilism’’ published by Professor R. B. 
Perry. ** The more serious mistake of the editor of James’s 
Letters consists in his characterization of Wright’s philosophy as 
‘‘vigorously materialistic.’’ I have elsewhere** shown the ground- 
lessness of this characterization, in my essay on Wright’s defense 
of the neutrality of science with respect to either spiritualistice or 
materialistic metaphysics. 

The distinguished brother of William James has provided us 
with such a sympathetic and touching picture of Chauncey Wright’s 
place in the intimacy of James’s household and intellectual sur- 
roundings, that it must be a sheer blind spot that would explain the 
son’s editorial version of Chauncey Wright’s relation to his father 
William James. Though Professor Perry has quoted the first 
part of Henry James’s delicate description of Chauncey Wright, 
I shall cite the whole passage, for it might well have served the 
great novelist and analyst of the inseparable emotional-intellectual 
life of the mind as a theme for a biographical novel: 


Chauncey Wright sits for me in his customary corner of the deep library 
sofa and his strange conflictingly conscious light blue eyes, appealing across 
the years from under the splendid arch of his fair head, one of the hand- 
somest for representation of amplitude of thought that it was possible to see, 
seem to say to me with a softness more aimed at the heart than any alarm 
or any challenge: ‘‘But what then are you going to do for me?’’ I find 
myself simply ache, I fear, as almost the only answer to this—beyond his 
figuring for me as the most wasted and doomed, the biggest at once and the 
gentlest, of the great intending and unproducing (in anything like the just 
degree) bachelors of philosophy, bachelors of attitude and of life. And as 

49 R. B. Perry, op. cit., I, 520. 

*! Tbid., I, 221-2, Letter of William to Henry James, July 23, 1865. 

*2 Thid., I, 523 f. 

*3“Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Darwin and the Neutrality of Science,” in 
this Journal, VI (1945), 36. 
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he so sits, loved and befriended and welcomed, valued and invoked and 
vainly guarded and infinitely pitied, till the end couldn’t but come, he re- 
news that appeal to the old kindness left over, as I may say, and which must 
be more or less known to all of us, for the good society that was helplessly 
to miss a right chronicler, and the names of which, so full at the time of their 
fine sense, were yet to be writ in water. Chauncey Wright, of the great 
imperfectly—attested mind... .** 


I would not go so far as H. W. Schneider in his conjecture that 
Wright’s philosophy of religion was ‘‘one of the major sources of 
James’s doctrine of the ‘will-to-believe,’’** because the paper 
James wrote against Wright’s nihilism and Wright’s critical notes 
written on the manuscript both evidence a sharp difference of 
opinion on the relation of science to religion. 

Peirce agreed with James that pragmatism was a new name for 
old ways of thinking, so that the ancestry of pragmatism was re- 
spectable enough; Socrates, Aristotle, Duns Scotus, Spinoza, Locke, 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and Comte are mentioned by 
Peirce as having bathed their ideas in its waters.** Peirce might 
have gone on in his historical account to refer to the pragmatic 
elements in the thought of previous American philosophers like 
Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Henry David Thoreau. The stoical Calvinism of Edwards is 
marked by his early recognition that the metaphysical issue be- 
tween idealism and materialism would make no difference to our 
scientific knowledge of the laws of nature ;** Franklin and Jefferson 
subordinated’ theology and metaphysics, not in any systematic 
fashion, to ethics and applied science; and Thoreau insisted on 
living out the Emersonian philosophy of self-reliance. However, 
the conscious adoption of pragmatism as ‘‘a method in aid of 
philosophic inquiry’’ and in the discussion of the dark questions 
of metaphysics, was associated by Peirce with the ideas discussed 
in his Metaphysical Club. In order to trace the history of the idea 
of pragmatism in the United States, and of some of the thirteen or 
more meanings it had acquired by 1908,** we should have to consider 

*3* Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother (N. Y., 1914), 282-3. 

** H. W. Schneider, loc. cit. (footnote 26 above), 17. 

*©C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 5.11. Seotus, Hegel, and Schelling are 
mentioned in other places in this volume. 

“6 Jonathan Edwards, “Notes on the Mind.” 

*7 Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Thirteen Pragmatisms,” Journal of Philosophy, 
5 (1908), 29-39; ef. also his “Pragmatism and the New Materialism,” ibid., 19 
(1922), 5-15. 
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the effects on the members of the Club of their discussions eventu- 
ating in diverse developments of the most stirring theme of the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, evolution. The history of 
evolutionism prior to Darwin has been treated by Professor Love- 
joy in a neglected series of studies.** The subsequent history of 
evolutionism is intimately linked with the genesis of pragmatism as 
a newly formulated doctrine. The growth of that doctrine in the 
United States will*™* be sought in the divergent interpretations of 
evolutionism by the members of Peirce’s Metaphysical Club. For- 
tunately for the historian of ideas, they were brought together in 
the mind of one so profoundly steeped in the history of philosophy 
as Charles S. Peirce, who after forty years of dissecting thought, 
may well have come to realize the wisdom of Chauncey Wright’s 
words: 

The most profitable discussion is, after all, a study of other minds,—see- 
ing how others see, rather than the dissection of mere propositions. The 
re-statement of fundamental doctrines in new connections affords a paral- 
lax of their philosophical stand-points (unless these be buried in the infinite 
depths), which adds much to our knowledge of one another’s thought.*® 

City College of New York. 

*7@ Another part of the present study will appear in the next issue of this 
Journal (June, 1946) under the title “Pierce’s Evolutionism and Pragmaticism.” 

48 Popular Science Monthly contains the following articles by Professor Love- 
joy on pre-Darwinian evolutionism: “Some Eighteenth Century Evolutionists,” 65 
(1904), 238-51; “The Argument for Organic Evolution Before ‘The Origin of 
Species,’ ” 75 (1909), 499-514, 537-49; “Kant and Evolution,” 77 (1910), 538-53 
and 78 (1911), 36-51. The publication of these and other studies by Professor 
Lovejoy in a single work remains a great desideratum for the history of the idea 
of evolutionism. 

49 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 124. To F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, October 28, 
1867. 














WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
By A. H. Jounson 


In the preface to Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead emphasizes 
a point which many of his readers have overlooked. It is this: 
He is engaged in formulating a philosophy of history." Thus 
Whitehead refers to his ‘‘adventure in framing a speculative 
scheme* of ideas which shall be explanatory of the historical 
adventure.’” 

This article is an attempt: (A) to provide a brief outline of the 
metaphysical position on which Whitehead’s philosophy of history 
is based; (B) to show the general nature of this philosophy of his- 
tory; (C) to call attention to the fact that some of the implications 
of this position have been developed in considerable detail and 
stated in non-technical language by Whitehead himself; (D) to 
offer an evaluation of Whitehead’s work in this field. 


A 


According to Whitehead, ‘‘ ‘Actual entities’—also termed 
‘actual occasions ’—are the final real things of which the world is 
madeup. There is no going behind actual entities to find anything 
more real.* They differ among themselves: God is an actual en- 


1 This, of course, is not the only purpose. 

2 It is to be noted that this “speeulative” scheme does not involve a disregard of 
fact. Rather, it is a “descriptive generalization” based on careful observation of 
available facts. (See A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality [New York, 1929], 6, 
12,19. Hereafter this book will be referred to as P.R.) 

5 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Cambridge, 1933), vii. Hereafter this 
book will be referred to as A. 

* There is a persistent attempt on the part of some of Whitehead’s critics to dis- 
regard his real position and to assign priority to “creativity” or “process.” For 
example, Dr. David Bidney claims that Whitehead “believes that some such entity 
as process, change, or becoming, is the ultimate reality” (The Philosophical Review, 
XLV, 583). Miss D. Emmet states: “Creativity itself is simply pure, formless 
activity” which has an urge “towards the individualization of itself into many actu- 
alities” (Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism, 73). Prof. N. P. Stallknecht seems 
to hold a similar notion. “In esthetic creativity, which is for Whitehead the substan- 
tial stuff of things, eternal objects are united and particular things, creatures, 
emerge” (Studies in the Philosophy of Creation, 130). Prof. Paul Weiss seems to 
make the same mistake when he remarks: “Bestow pulsations on this creative urge 
[he has been referring to Schopenhauer and Bergson] and with Whitehead we can 
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tity, and so is the most trivial puff of existence in far-off empty 
space. . . . The final facts are, all alike, actual entities; and these 
actual entities are drops of experience, complex and interde- 
pendent.’” 

An actual entity is a ‘‘subject’’ which experiences data pro- 
duced by other actual entities. The subjective form is the attitude 
which characterizes the subject’s reaction to these data, e.g., enjoy- 
ment or horror (P.R., 35). The subject in its process of experi- 
ence is guided by an ideal (these ideals, regarded as general possi- 
bilities, are called eternal objects) in terms of which it accepts some 
data and rejects other data. This is what Whitehead calls subjec- 
tive aim (P.R., 228 and 108). The process by which a subject 
absorbs a datum is called a positive prehension. A negative pre- 
hension involves the rejection of a datum, but this process con- 
tributes a subjective form to the subject (P.R., 35). It is impor- 
tant to note that there are two main types of data available. There 
are particular concrete facts (Whitehead calls them feelings) 
which were the component elements of other actual entities (these 
are physically prehended; see P.R., 361-4). There are also gen- 
eral, abstract, principles or patterns (eternal objects—these are 
conceptually prehended). Because each actual entity is consti- 
tuted by these processes of physical and conceptual prehension, 
each actual entity is said to have a physical pole and a mental pole. 
During the course of its development an actual entity is causa sut. 
It selects its own pattern of development and the concrete data 
which contribute to its component experiences (P.R., 135). Any 
particular actual entity (except God) endures for a very brief 
period. It comes into being and then passes out of existence— 
except for the influence (objectification) it exerts on other actual 
entities (P.R., 71). 

This theory of ‘‘actual entities,’’ as Whitehead himself points 
out, is based both on recent developments in physical science and 





say that at each moment it produces discrete, real entities within itself—entities, 
however, which last but for a moment” (Reality, 207). See also: J. S. Bixler, 
“Whitehead’s Philosophy of Religion,” The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead 
(P. A. Schilpp, Ed.), 493; S. E. Hooper, “Whitehead’s Philosophy,” Philosophy, 
XVI (1941), 297-300. My criticisms of Bidney’s “Spinoza and Whitehead,” The 
Philosophical Review (July, 1938), 410-4, also apply to the quotations from the 
other writers noted above. 

5 P.R., 27-8. 
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on a very careful examination of human experience. Indeed, in 
his later writings the latter seems far more influential than the 
former. Whitehead also acknowledges the influence of certain 
philosophers.° 

It is important to realize that the persons and things which 
make up the ‘‘every day’’ world with which we are familiar, are 
regarded by Whitehead as complex ‘‘societies’’ or groups of actual 
entities. A table, a human body, a human ‘‘mind’’—these are all 
societies of actual entities. These actual entities, of course, differ 
vastly as far as the content of their ‘‘experiences’’ is concerned. 
In this general connection it is essential to note that a society pos- 
sesses certain characteristics only if some or all of its component 
actual entities have these characteristics.’ 


B 
I, THE FUNCTION OF GOD IN HISTORY 


Students of Whitehead are well aware of the fact that in his 
opinion God exercises very important functions. The problem 
arises: Does Whitehead offer a religious interpretation of history? 
Bearing in mind the preceding analysis of the nature of actual 
entities, let us consider what Whitehead has to say concerning the 
relationship between God and the other actual entities. 

In their process of self-creation, actual entities require the 
‘*lure of possibilities’’ to stimulate their activities and at the same 
time provide a pattern for the guidance of their on-going process 
of development. It has been previously noted that eternal objects 
fulfill this function. However, unless eternal objects are organ- 
ized, inter-related and made available for use, they will not provide 
practical guidance. In order to account for the mutual implica- 
tions of patterns of relationship of eternal objects, and their avail- 
ability—Whitehead feels it necessary to introduce an agency which 
meets this need. Thus, in answer to the question: ‘‘In what sense 
can unrealized abstract forms be relevant?’’ Whitehead states, 
** All real togetherness is togetherness in the formal constitution 
of an actuality.’ Discussing this point in a more technical fash- 
ion, Whitehead suggests that the various conceptual prehensions 

*See A, 201-3, and also A. H. Johnson, “The Intelligibility of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy,” Philosophy of Science, 10 (Jan., 1943). 

7 See A, Chapter 13, in particular 260-1. 
®*P.R., 48. 
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which make up God’s primordial nature are controlled by their 
several subjective forms so that the eternal objects are organized 
to be ‘‘relevant lures of feeling severally appropriate for all realiz- 
able basic conditions.’ In this way is manifest God’s subjective 
aim—‘‘the evocation of intensities.’’*° 

It is very important to note exactly how God functions in this 
phase of his activity. God provides data for the self-creation of 
other actual entities. ‘‘It [any actual entity] derives from God 
its basic conceptual aim.’’”* But God cannot force any subjective 
aim on any actual entity. God provides possible patterns. ‘‘It 
[any actual entity] is finally responsible for the decision by which 
any lure for feeling is admitted to efficiency.’’* ‘‘Thus an orig- 
inality in the temporal world is conditioned, though not deter- 
mined, by an initial subjective aim supplied by the ground of all 
order and of all originality.’ 

A second function of God is discussed in terms of the influence 
which other actual entities exert on God. This is his consequent 
nature, as contrasted with his primordial nature, i.e., the providing 
of ‘‘lures.’’ Thus he states that God’s consequent nature ‘‘is the 
physical prehension by God of the actualities of the evolving uni- 
verse.’"* It is obvious that God’s consequent nature is not com- 
plete, in the sense that new actual entities are continually arising 
to provide new component data. 

The problem now arises: What happens when other actual en- 
tities become part of God’s experience? Unfortunately, White- 
head’s discussion of this point is none too clear. He makes state- 
ments which seem to involve contradiction. For example, we find 
Whitehead claiming that in God, as receptive of the content of 
other actual entities, ‘‘there is no loss, no obstruction.’’* God ex- 
ercises ‘‘a tender care that nothing is lost.’"* Yet he goes on to 
speak, in a qualifying fashion, of ‘‘a tenderness which loses nothing 
that can be saved.’’"" It must also be remembered that the basic 
assumption concerning all objectification is that only part of the 
content of an actual entity can be objectively immortal in a suc- 
ceeding one.** In apparent further support of this interpretation, 

°P.R., 134. 10P.R., 161. 11 P.R., 343—brackets mine. 

12 P.R., 135—brackets mine. 18P.R., 164—emphasis mine. 

1% PR. 134. 15 P.R., 524. 16 P.R., 525. 17 P.R., 525—emphasis mine. 


18 “Objectification relegates into irrelevance, or into subordinate relevance, the 
full constitution of the objectified entity. Some real component in the objectified 
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Whitehead states: ‘‘each novel actuality in the temporal world 
contributes such elements as it can to a realization in God.’’” 
Finally, it must be noted that the process of objectification can only 
take place when the internal existence of the actual entity provid- 
ing data, ‘‘has evaporated, worn out and satisfied.’’° It seems to 
follow from the preceding considerations that not all elements of 
past actual entities are preserved in God.” 

There is a third function which characterizes God’s relations 
with other actual entities. His superject nature is that phase of 
his activity whereby he provides data for the use of other actual 
entities.” 

An examination of the three phases of God’s activity leads to 
the conclusion that, in the opinion of Whitehead, God does not exer- 
cise ultimate control over the process of history. He (a) makes 
available ideals (patterns) which other actual entities may, or may 
not, accept for realization in their own experiences; (b) appropri- 
ates some of the experiences of other actual entities, and thus con- 
tinually develops; (c) provides concrete data for the use of other 
actual entities. Thus, ‘‘God’s réle is not the combat of productive 
force with productive force, of destructive force with destructive 
force ; it lies in the patient operation of the over-powering rational- 
ity of his conceptual harmonization. He does not create the world, 
he saves it: or, more accurately, he is the poet of the world, with 
tender patience leading it by his vision of truth, beauty and good- 
ness.’”* ‘*God is the great companion—the fellow-sufferer who 
understands.’”* 


Il, THE PLACE OF VALUE IN HISTORY 


Whitehead’s metaphysics leads to the conclusion that the proc- 
ess of history cannot be understood without reference to value. 
One finds Whitehead contending that value is inescapably involved 
in the fact of existence. ‘‘ Value is inherent in actuality itself.’ 





entity assumes the réle of being how that particular entity is a datum in the experi- 
ence of the subject” (P.R., 97—emphasis mine). 

19 P.R., 134—emphasis mine. 20P.R., 336. 

21 In this interpretation I seem to find myself in disagreement with Prof. Charles 
Hartshorne; see “Is Whitehead’s God the God of Religion?” Ethics LIII (1943), 
224-5. 

22 See P.R., 135, 532. 23 P.R., 525-6. *%*P.R., 532. 

25 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York, 1926), 100. Hereafter 
this book will be referred to as R.M. 
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‘‘Value is the word I use for the intrinsic reality of an event.’”* 
By value Whitehead means good and evil, beauty and ugliness, 
truth and falsehood, also religious values. It must be borne in mind 
that in Whitehead’s opinion there are value ideals, abstract possi- 
bilities of eternal objects, which when realized or exemplified in the 
experience of an actual entity constitute actual values. Thus an 
experience is good when the experiencing actual entity has selected 
the eternal object ‘‘good’’ as one of the patterns which it exempli- 
fies in its experience. 

The problem arises: In the process of history, is good more 
fundamental than evil, or is the reverse correct? Itis Whitehead’s 
opinion that ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ are both ultimate components of 
the universe. Specific good experiences and specific evil experi- 
ences may fade, but some good and some evil are inescapably pres- 
ent in all experience. ‘‘In some sense or other, things go wrong; 
and the notion of correction from worse to better, or the notion of 
decay from better to worse, enters into our understanding of the 
nature of things. . . . There is no reason to hold that confusion is 
less fundamental than error.’”’ Whitehead has no respect for the 
efforts of devotees of ‘‘The Absolute,’’ who ‘‘ weave a fairy-tale of 
the adjustment of factors; and then as an appendix introduce the 
notion of frustration, as a secondary aspect.’”* 

It follows then that evil is not blotted out in the experience of 
God. It is true that Whitehead refers to the ‘‘overcoming of evil 
by good’’ and the ‘‘transmutation of evil into good.’’** However, 
when one examines what Whitehead means by these phrases it be- 
comes clear that evil (e.g., pain and suffering) is ‘‘an element to be 
woven immortally into the rhythm of mortal things.’’ White- 
head’s most complete and clear statement of this point is worthy of 
careful note: ‘‘God has in his nature the knowledge of evil, of 
pain, and a degradation, but it is there as overcome with what 
is good.’’ What Whitehead means by ‘‘overcome with good’’ 
is indicated in the rest of the quotation: ‘‘Every fact is what it 
is, a fact of pleasure, of joy, of pain, or of suffering. In its union 
with God that fact is not a total loss, but on its finer side is an ele- 

26 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1929; 1st ed., 
1925), 136. Hereafter this book will be referred to as S. 

27.28 AN. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York, 1938), 69-70. Hereafter 


this book will be referred to as M. 
29 R.M., 155. 
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ment to be woven immortally inte the rhythm of mortal things. 
Its very evil becomes a stepping stone in the all-embracing ideals 
of God.’’” In other words Whitehead seems to be saying that the 
reality of evil is not denied by God, rather it is seen in its proper 
perspective—a stepping stone to higher levels of achievement. 
Whitehead expresses this insight also in the course of his discus- 
sion of Peace. ‘‘As soon as high consciousness is reached, the 
enjoyment of existence is entwined with pain, frustration, loss, 
tragedy. ... Peace ... keeps vivid the sensitiveness to the 
tragedy; and it sees the tragedy as a living agent persuading the 
world to aim at fineness beyond the faded level of surrounding fact. 
Each tragedy is the disclosure of an ideal :—What might have been, 
and was not: What can be. The tragedy was not in vain.’™ 
Whitehead’s discussion of Beauty and Ugliness follows the same 
general pattern as his consideration of Good and Evil. 


III. DOES HISTORY FOLLOW A FIXED PATTERN ? 


A very important element in Whitehead’s metaphysical system 
is the claim that freedom and novelty are basic facts. The process 
of events does not follow some fixed and predetermined set of laws. 
‘‘The universe is not a museum with its specimens in glass cases. 
Nor is the universe a perfectly drilled regiment with its ranks in 
step, marching forward with undisturbed poise.’ It is of the 
nature of any actual entity to enjoy a very genuine freedom. As 
has been noted, God (or any other actual entity) cannot impose 
subjective aim or component data on any actual entity in the proc- 
ess of its self-development. The only limitations on the freedom 
and creativity of actual entities is that they cannot create eternal 
objects, or other data which have not been made available by other 
actual entities. This is involved in Whitehead’s statement that 
‘*there is no such fact as absolute freedom; every actual entity 
possesses only such freedom, as is inherent in the primary phase 
‘given’ by its standpoint of relativity to its actual universe.’’™ 
Thus, the activity of an actual entity is characterized by both free- 
dom and necessity. ‘‘Matter-of-fact is tinged with the notion of a 

8° R.M., 155—brackets and emphasis mine; see also P.R., 531. 

31 A, 369. 

518 See A. H. Johnson, “Truth, Beauty and Goodness in the Philosophy of A. N. 
Whitehead,” Philosophy of Science, XI, 1 (Jan. 1944), 9-29. 

32M, 123. 3 P.R., 202. 
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compulsive determinism. ... The freedom presupposed in the 
notion of selection is there, in some sense or other.’’* This theory 
of freedom issues in the claim that the so-called laws of nature are 
descriptions of patterns which large and successive groups of 
actual entities select to guide their activities. ‘‘The laws only came 
into being by reason of the analogous characters of the members of 
the society’’*—.e., the group of actual entities. It is to be further 
noted that ‘‘a system of ‘laws’ . . . gradually rises into dominance; 
it has its stage of endurance, and passes out of existence into the 
decay of the society from which it emanates.’’* _‘‘The present type 
of order in the world has risen from an unimaginable past, and it 
will find its grave in an unimaginable future.’’” It is also suggested 
that ‘‘laws of change are themselves liable to change.’’** This is 
the basis of Whitehead’s comment that ‘‘The doctrine of the Uni- 
formity of Nature is to be ranked with the contrasted doctrine of 
magic and miracle, as an expression of partial truth, unguarded and 
uncodrdinated with the immensities of the Universe.’’* It follows, 
then, that ‘‘ ‘order’ is a mere generic term: there can only be some 
definite specific ‘order,’ not merely ‘order’ in the vague.’*° Every 
actual entity involves a reference to a specific ‘‘ ‘order’ which is its 
dominant ideal, and involves the specific ‘disorder’ due to its inclu- 
sion of ‘given’ components which exclude the attainment of the full 
ideal. The attainment is partial, and thus there is disorder, but 
there is some attainment and thus some ‘order.’ ’* 

Whitehead’s conclusion, therefore, is: ‘‘There is no reason, so 
far as our knowledge is concerned, to conceive the actual world as 
purely orderly, or as purely chaotic. . . . The immanence of God 
gives reason for the belief that pure chaos is intrinsically impos- 
sible. At the other end of the scale, the immensity of the world 
negatives the belief that any state of order can be so established 
that beyond it there can be no progress.’”* It is obvious, from the 
preceding discussion, that one of the basic principles of Whitehead’s 
philosophy of history is that no static maintenance of perfection 
is possible. ‘‘Advance or Decadence are the only choices offered 
to mankind. The pure conservative is fighting against the essence 
of the universe.’”** 

34M, 10. 35. 36 PR. 139. 37 R.M., 160. 88M, 130. 

39 A, 99. 4oP.R., 128. “1P.R., 128. “P.R., 169. 


*3 A, 354. This is not a contradiction of Whitehead’s claim that each actual 
entity, including God, is both in and out of time. “Every actual entity is ‘in time’ so 
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C | 

Against the background provided by this metaphysically based | 

and technically expressed philosophy of history, Whitehead’s non- 

technical comments concerning the efficacy of various factors in 

the process of history take on added meaning, and also serve 

to bring out more clearly the implications of his fundamental 
principles. 


I, THE EFFICACY OF IDEAS 


For example, his stress on the importance of ideas or ideals in 
stimulating social progress is related to his exposition of the 
‘*lure’’ which eternal objects exert in the experience of actual en- 
tities. It will be remembered that human beings are complex soci- 
eties of actual entities. Take his discussion of the idea of ‘‘the in- 
tellectual and moral grandeur of the human soul.’’ He shows how 
this idea functioned as ‘‘a hidden driving force, haunting humanity, 
and ever appearing in specialized guise as compulsory on action by 
reason of its appeal to the uneasy conscience of the age.’*** On the 
basis of a wide factual foundation he builds up to his conclusion that 
‘*ideals lie beyond matter-of-fact, and yet provide the color of its de- 
velopment.’’** ‘‘In ethical ideals we find the supreme example of 
consciously formulated ideas acting as a driving force effecting 





far as its physical pole is concerned [i.e., it prehends transitory actual entities] and 
is ‘out of time’ so far as its mental pole is concerned [i.e., it prehends eternal ob- 
jects]” (P.R., 380). It is not possible within the scope of this article to examine 
Whitehead’s very complicated discussion of the temporal and the non-temporal 
nature of God. (See Process and Reality, Part V.) 

It is interesting to note that there are passages in Whitehead’s writing which 
seem to reflect an almost nostalgic longing for the golden days of the past. “There 
is reason to believe that human genius reached its culmination in the twelve hundred 
years preceding and including the initiation of the Christian Epoch. Within that 
period the main concepts of aesthetic experience, of religion, of humane social rela- 
tions, of political wisdom, of mathematica! deduction, and of observational science, 
were developed and discussed.” 

Whitehead qualifies this type of comment by remarking: “Of course, since then, 
there has been progress in knowledge and technique.” He also refers to the “de- 
fective insights of the earlier period.” However, the main point of emphasis is main- 
tained. He claims that modern progress “has been along the path laid down by the 
activities of that golden age. The history of Europe during the past eighteen hun- 
dred years is the sequel” (M, 89-90). 

4A, 19. 45M, 25. 
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transitions from social state to social state. Such ideas are at once 
gadflies irritating and beacons luring.’’** 

These statements are seen in their proper perspective when it 
is realized that Whitehead is not the victim of uncontrolled opti- 
mism concerning the efficacy of ‘‘luring’’ ideas. He stresses the 
point that the impact of ideas is not immediately efficacious. ‘‘We 
notice that a great idea in the background of dim consciousness is 
like a phantom ocean beating upon the shores of human life in suc- 
cessive waves of specialization. A whole succession of such waves 
are as dreams slowly doing their work of sapping the base of some 
cliff of habit : but the seventh wave is a revolution— And the nations 
echo round.’ ’** For example, almost two thousand years elapsed 
between the completed formulation of the humanitarian ideal in 
early Christianity and the realization of this by the abolition of 
slavery and the partial establishment of economic, social and polit- 
ical democracy. 

It is important to note that Whitehead is as familiar with the 
fact that ideas restrict action as he is with their stimulating func- 
tion. ‘‘A civilization which cannot burst through its current ab- 
stractions is doomed to sterility after a very limited period of 
progress. An active school of philosophy is quite as important for 
the locomotion of ideas as is an active school of railway engineers 
for the locomotion of fuel.’’** 


II, GREAT MEN AND HISTORY 


As has been noted previously, each actual entity can use only 
such data as have been made available by God and other actual en- 
tities. Some actual entities, those which do not merely reproduce 
the past, make available novel data. When this occurs, and these 
data are used by subsequent actual entities, the course of history 
is changed. In this connection Whitehead’s comments concerning 
‘‘vreat men’’ are relevant.*® He remarks that the achievement of 
a great man in any field, partly by the impulse ‘» direct imitation, 

A,21, “7A, 23. 488, 86. 

*® Speaking technically, “great men” are complex societies of actual entities. 
Some of the component actual entities of these societies are particularly fruitful as 
sources of novel experiences. They actualize potentialities which are “overlooked” 


by other actual entities. Their enriched experience is then available for the use of 
other actual entities. 
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and partly by the indirect inspiration arising from the mere knowl- 
edge that such things exist, acts as a perpetual spur to culture.*’ 

The immense influence which may be wielded by a few men is 
carefully noted by Whitehead. He claims, for example, that 
English social and political history in the nineteenth century can- 
not be understood without a reference to a relatively few men— 
chiefly clergymen and aristocrats of liberal opinions.” 

In this discussion it is obvious that Whitehead is concerned with 
the efficacy of ‘‘men with ideas.’’ This, however, does not mean 
that he is oblivious to the influence of ‘‘men with the mailed fist.’’ 
He points out, for instance, that the Byzantine armies under Beli- 
sarius and Narses cleared Italy from Gothic domination. ‘‘In this 
way, the stage was freed for the exercise of the old Italian genius 
for creating organizations which shall be protective of ideals of 
cultural activity.’** Whitehead’s opinion concerning the relative 
importance of these two types of ‘‘great men’’ is vigorously ex- 
pressed in the concluding paragraph of Science and the Modern 
World. ‘‘The great conquerors, from Alexander to Caesar, and 
from Caesar to Napoleon, influenced profoundly the lives of sub- 
sequent generations. But the total effect of this influence shrinks 
to insignificance, if compared to the entire transformation of human 
habits and human mentality produced by the long line of men of 
thought from Thales to the present day, men individually power- 
less, but ultimately the rulers of the world.’’* 

In the last analysis, however, it must be remembered that White- 
head is not claiming that the influence of great men is the only or 
the decisive factor in shaping the course of history. Speaking tech- 
nically, each actual entity is causa sui. No other actual entity, in- 
cluding God, can impose data on a developing actual entity; no 
actual entity can force another actual entity to have a specific 
physical prehension or conceptual prehension. It is Whitehead’s 
opinion that great men are the embodiment of ideal lures. Their 
influence depends on their acceptance by those whom they influence. 


Ill, NON-RATIONAL FORCES 


Despite his emphasis on the importance of ideas and great men, 
Whitehead is also aware of ‘‘non-rational foreces.’’ It will be re- 

50S, 21. 

51 See “Autobiographical notes,” The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, 
P. A. Schilpp, Ed., 3-4; also “Memories,” The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 157 (1936). 

528, 20. 53 §, 299-300. 
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called that the doctrine of actual entities claims that many actual 
entities reproduce the experiences of other actual entities with 
little or no change. Conceptual prehension and novelty are at a 
minimum. Yet these actual entities provide much of the available 
data. It is true that no newly arising actual entity is forced to 
make use of these data; however they are there as part of the en- 
vironment from which an actual entity arises. Thus, using non- 
technical terms, Whitehead reminds us that the conscious agency of 
ideas should be contrasted with senseless forces, floods, barbarians 
and mechanical devices. From this point of view history is inter- 
preted as having ‘‘its transitions pushed forward either by rainfall 
and trees, or by brute barbarians, or by coal, steam, electricity and 
oil. Yet even the senseless side of history refuses to accept its own 
proper category of sheer senselessness. The rainfall and the trees 
are items in a majestic order of nature.’** Whitehead tries to 
place all these factors in their proper perspective by suggesting 
that ‘‘the great transitions are due to a coincidence of forces de- 
rived from both sides of the world, its physical and its spiritual 
natures.’”* 


IV. ECONOMIC FORCES 


Whitehead is well aware of the importance of economic forces 
in the process of history. However, here as elsewhere he warns 
against undue emphasis on one factor in the total situation. He 
states that ‘‘the great convulsions [in history] happen when the 
economic urge on the masses have dove-tailed with some simplified 
ideal end [as experienced by the upper directing classes].’** He 
refers to the ‘‘fusion of ideal and economic policies, making the 
stuff of history.’”’ With this in mind, it will be obvious that when 
Whitehead states: ‘‘the plain economic facts of life must be the 
governing force of social development,’’* he does not intend to 
claim that economic forces are the only governing forces. His point 
is that they must be taken into account, otherwise the ideal aims 
cannot be realized. 

Within these restrictions, Whitehead gives due emphasis to the 
importance of economic factors in influencing the process of history. 
For example, he states: ‘‘New methods of [social] codrdination 
are making their appearance.... These principles of organization 
= 64. @ SA, 21. 

56, 57,58 A, 85—emphasis and material in brackets mine. 
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are based upon economic necessities.’”® ‘‘Under our present in- 
dustrial system . . . freedom is being lost. This loss means the 
fading from human life of values infinitely precious to it.’’® 
Whitehead also claims that as a result of the fusion of scientific 
materialism and the abstractions of political economy, a state of 
affairs resulted whereby ‘‘all thought concerned with social organi- 
zation expressed itself in terms of material things and of capital. 
Ultimate values were excluded. They were politely bowed to, and 
then handed over to the clergy to be kept for Sundays. A creed of 
competitive business morality was evolved, in some respects curi- 
ously high; but entirely devoid of consideration for the value of 
human life.’’* Yet despite all this, Whitehead’s final word in this 
connection is that positions which stress the economic motive— 
involve ‘‘abstract mythology.’’ The variety of motives is ex- 
cluded.” 


Vv. THE EVOLUTIONARY INTERPRETATION 


Whitehead calls his philosophy a ‘‘philosophy of organism.’’ 
It is interesting to note that, despite the biological implications of 
this title, he accords scant respect to a philosophy of history based 
on the ‘‘evolutionary’’ notions of ‘‘struggle for existence’’ and 
‘‘adaptation to environment.’’ Whitehead points out that ‘‘this 
struggle throws no light whatever upon the emergence of ...a 
general type of complex organism, with faint survival power.’’® 
For instance, in the universe are rocks which survive eight hundred 
million years, and insects which have a life expectancy of less than 
a year. How then can you account for the insect which obviously 
is poorly equipped for the struggle for survival? Whitehead aptly 
remarks that if ‘‘maladjustment to the environment’’ is the ex- 
planation of the disappearance of a species—you are saddled with 
a useless tautology. ‘‘The phrase is like the liturgical refrain of 
a litany, chanted over the fossils of a vanished species.’ It 
is further suggested that the usual evolutionary philosophy of 
history does not account for the fact that there has been ‘‘evo- 

5° A. N. Whitehead, “Memories,” The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 157 (1936), 679. 

6° A. N. Whitehead, “The Study of the Past—Its Uses and Its Dangers,” Har- 
vard Business Review, Vol. 11, 440. 

61 §, 291-2. 62M, 24-5. 

63 A. N. Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton, 1929), 3. Hereafter 
this book will be referred to as F. 
“FF, 4. 
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lution upward’’ and that animals have adapted the environment 
to themselves.* 

These criticisms of the phases of the evolutionary philosophy 
of history follow obviously from Whitehead’s metaphysics. It will 
be recalled that in his opinion actual entities are not engaged in 
ceaseless struggle with one another. Rather, they provide ‘‘mutual 
aid’’ in the sense that data from all past actual entities are made 
available for the use of all present actual entities, and all present 
actual entities furnish data for the use of all future actual entities. 
It is true that conflicting ideals or eternal objects may be selected 
by newly arising actual entities. It is equally possible that the 
ideals may be similar and hence involve the actual entities in co- 
operation in a common cause.” 

It should be noted that Whitehead’s emphasis on the organic 
interrelatedness of actual entities and their mutual aid does not 
lead him in the direction of Herbert Spencer’s claim that an indi- 
vidual is made by his society. Whitehead’s doctrine is that each 
actual entity is ultimately autonomous in the sense that it selects 
the data it uses in the process of its self-creation. 


SUMMARY 


Here then is a philosophy of history which attempts to do jus- 
tice to the numerous factors which influence the process of history. 
Whitehead does not attempt an impossible simplification.” He 
recognizes the function of great men and their ideas, the pressure 
of economic forces, the effect produced by the physical environment 
in general. There is no fixed formula in terms of which history 
may be explained. All ‘‘laws’’ are transitory. The ultimate fact 


65 Additional discussion of the general evolutionary point of view is involved 
in Whitehead’s critical comments on the Malthusian law of population (A, 91-9). In 
his opinion, this law lacks universal application because in some cases there are 
intervening factors. For example, the expansion of commerce, the development of 
technology, the discovery of empty continents. A final reflection is relevant: “There 
is something in the ready use of force which defeats its own object. Its main defect 
is that it bars codperation. Every organism requires an environment of friends, 
partly to shield it from violent changes, and partly to supply it with its wants. The 
Gospel of Force is incompatible with a social life. By force, I mean antagonism in 
its most general sense” (S, 297). 

For a further discussion of this general topic see A. H. Johnson, “The Social 
Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead,” The Journal of Philosophy, XL, 263. 

6 Cf. the article mentioned in note 65 above, p. 268. 
67 A, 108-9. 
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is that the universe is composed of actual entities constantly in 
process of rising and passing away, which enjoy a genuine freedom 
to act in accordance with available ideals, making use of ‘‘concrete’’ 
data, both self-selected. Value is an inescapable fact in the process 
of history. God serves as a ‘‘lure’’ and as a companion, not as 
a dictator. 

The practical outcome of this philosophy of history is that men 
are not caught in the flow of history like chips in a whirlpool. The 
stream of history can be directed by the efforts of men. It is pos- 
sible to realize the ideal values of truth, beauty and goodness to 
an immeasurably greater degree than hitherto. The gates of the 
future are not wide open, but the future can be better than the past. 
What the future will be depends on the goals striven for and the 
use made of available material. 


D 


EVALUATION 


Some critics have contended that Whitehead’s metaphysics is 
unintelligible. Others claim that pan-psychism is an untenable 
metaphysical position. Those who reject the metaphysical founda- 
tion are not likely to accept the philosophy of history which White- 
head has reared upon it. It may further be objected that some of 
Whitehead’s non-technical comments are grossly defective. For 
example; Are great men and their ideas as influential as he sug- 
gests? Does he really appreciate the efficacy of ‘‘non-rational’’ 
forces? 

And yet, despite these obvious criticisms, Whitehead’s philos- 
ophy of history seems worthy of commendation in that he attempts 
to do justice to all relevant factors which together have a bearing 
on the process of history. He does not attempt to impose a simple 
formula on a complex group of facts which cannot be compressed 
within the limits of that formula. He recognizes the value of 
partial analyses and tries to include their contributions within the 
scope of his more comprehensive survey. This philosophy of his- 
tory is based on a detailed theory of reality which claims the sup- 
port of a careful examination of the facts of human experience 
and of the latest developments in physical science. 

Those who like James want a universe in which human effort 
makes a difference—in which process and time are real—find 
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Those who long for ‘‘a great companion’’ will find 
might wish. 

tion of the generalities which apply to all the detail 
philosophy of history—is simply an ‘‘elucidation 


experience.’’®* 


proof or disproof—yet his so-called non-technical 
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Whitehead’s position particularly attractive. Those who deplore a 
philosophy of history which makes value relative or non-existent 
approve Whitehead’s contention that value ideals are eternal and 
unchangeable, yet are available for the guidance of human activity. 


him in White- 


head’s universe, though the companion is not as almighty as some 


Before the charge of ‘‘ wishful thinking’’ is hurled, let it be re- 
membered that Whitehead is offering what he calls ‘‘the descrip- 


s of practice.’’ 


In other words, he claims that his metaphysics—and hence his 


of immediate 


Finally, it may be suggested that even though Whitehead’s 
metaphysics may be incorrect, in whole or in part, or beyond final 


comments are 


characterized by a balanced sanity and a wide-ranging wisdom 
which is sadly lacking in many popular philosophies of history. 
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versity of Nebraska Studies in the Humanities, no. 4. Lincoln, Nebr., 1945. 
VII, 149 pp. 

THe CamBripce Press 1638-1692. A Reéxamination of the Evidence 
Concerning The Bay Psalm Book and the Eliot Indian Bible as well as other 
contemporary books and people. By George Parker Winship. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 385. $5.00.—Includes 
chapters on the impact on the early publishing houses of Cambridge of the 
laws for church and state, the missionary movement, the half-way covenant, 
business rivalry, ete. 

ScreNntTiIFIC THOUGHT IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 1638-1800. By Theo- 
dore Hornberger. Austin: The University of Texas, 1945. Pp. 108. $1.00 
(paper), $1.50 (cloth).—Values in the history of science; entrance require- 
ments, curriculum, teachers, methods, textbooks, libraries and their effects 
on our intellectual traditions. 

Watt WuitmMAan Hanpsoox. By Guy Wilson Allen. Chicago: Packard 
and Co., 1946. Pp. xviii, 560. $3.00.—The growth of Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass and the Prose Works, his fundamental ideas, social thought and place 
in world literature. 

Stupres In LANGUAGE AND LiTERATURE. Edited with a Foreword by 
George R. Coffman. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
Pp. 344. $3.00.—Includes essays on American literature about 1800 
(Gregory Paine), Greek and Latin studies (B. L. Ullman), recent Renais- 
sance literary scholarship (Hardin Craig), Wordsworth’s 1835 ‘‘Post- 
seript,’’ An Advanced Program for Labor (Earl H. Hartsell), Thoreau’s 
Sources for ‘‘ Resistance to Civil Government’’ (Raymond Adams), Latin- 
American Literature in the U. 8. (Sturgis E. Leavitt), et alia. 

Tue Great Retreat. The Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia. 
By Nicholas S. Timasheff. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. Pp. 470. 
$5.00.—Pre-revolutionary, revolutionary and post-revolutionary history of 
Russia’s social, cultural and political history, especially with respect to the 
role of the Communist party. 

THe Creative Minp. By Henri Bergson. Translated by Mabelle L. 
Andison. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. 307. $3.75.—Two 
introductory essays, ‘‘Growth of Truth,’’ and ‘‘Stating the Problems,’’ are 
unpublished essays; the remaining two-thirds of the book are reprints. 

Woman as Force in History. A Study in Traditions and Realities. 
By Mary R. Beard. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 369. $3.50. 
—The idea of the subjection and equality of women is studied by reference 
to the legal, religious, economic, social, intellectual, military, political and 
moral data of history. Special attention is given to Blackstone, Anglo- 
American Common Law, women’s property rights in medieval English law, 
and the rise and growth of Equity. 











PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


**Greek Prayers,’’ by Kurt von Fritz. Review of Religion, X, 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1945), 5-39. 

**Ethies and Physies in Democritus,’’ by Gregory Vlastos. The Philo- 
sophical Review, LIV, 6 (November, 1945) , 578-92; LV, 1 (January, 1946), 
53-64. 

**Para la sociologia del conocimiento de la escuela aristotélica,’’ by Paul 
L. Landsberg. Revista de la Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, XXXII, 3 
(1945), 661-69. 

**Soerates enters Rome,’’ by Paul Friedlaender. American Journal of 
Philology, LX VI, 4 (October, 1945), 337-51. 

**A New Document of the Last Pagan Revival in the West,’’ by Herbert 
Bloch. The Harvard Theological Review, XXXVIII, 4 (October, 1945), 
199-244. 

**A Study of the Talmudic Interpretation of Prophecy,’’ by Nahum 
Norbert Glatzer. Review of Religion, X, 2 (January, 1946), 115-37. 

**The Influence of Cassiodorus on Medieval Culture,’’ by Leslie W. Jones. 
Speculum, XX, 4 (October, 1945), 433-42. 

**The Philosophy of Law from St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas,’’ 
by Anton-Hermann Chroust. The New Scholasticism, XX, 1 (January, 
1946), 21-71. 

**La lezione del Medio Evo,’’ by Raffaello Morghen. Poesia e Verita, 
I, 3 (July—August, 1945), 14-35. 

“*The ‘collectaneum’ of Hadoard,’’ by Charles H. Beeson. Classical 
Philology, XL, 4 (October, 1945), 201-22. 

**The Twelfth-Century Revival of the Roman Law,’’ by Quirinus Breen. 
Oregon Law Review, XXIV, 4 (June, 1945), 244-87. 

**La mistica de Ramon Lull,’’ by Joaquin Xiran. Revista de las Indias. 
81 (September, 1945), 323-41. 

**William of Occam and the Prehistory of English Materialism,’’ by 
O. V. Trachtenberg. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VI, 2 
(December, 1945), 195-211. 

**A Note on Chaucer’s Use of Aristotelian Psychology,’’ by Marshall W. 
Stearns. Studies in Philology, XLIII, 1 (January, 1946), 15-21. 

‘*Henri III et les écrivains de son temps,’’ by P. Champion. Biblio- 
théque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, I (1941), 43-172. 

**Origéne et Des Périers,’’ by L. Febvre. Jbid., II (1942), 7-131. 

**Machiavel et Jean Bodin,’’ by G. Cardascia. Ibid., ITI (1943), 129-67. 

**La littérature latine de la Renaissance,’’ by P. Van Tieghem. Jbid., IV 
(1944), 177-418. 

**Les moyens d’existence d’Erasme,’’ by J. Hoyoux. Ibid., V (1944), 
—59. 




















PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


**Sir Thomas Smith (1513-1577) and the Beginnings of English Colonial 
Theory,’’ by David Beers Quinn. Proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, LXX XIX, 4 (December 10, 1945), 543-60. 

‘‘English Attitudes toward the Relationship between the Renaissance 
and the Reformation,’’ by Herbert Weisinger. Church History, XIV, 3 
(September, 1945), 167-87. 

‘‘The Mathematical and Military Works of Thomas Digges,’’ by Henry 
J. Webb. Modern Language Quarterly, VI, 4 (December, 1945), 389-400. 

‘‘The Theory of Translation in Sixteenth-Century Germany,’’ by W. 
Schwarz. The Modern Language Review, XL, 4 (October, 1945), 289-99. 

‘‘The Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney,’’ by Theodore Spencer. ELH, XII, 
4 (December, 1945), 251-78. 

‘‘The Political Allegory of the Florimell-Marinell Story,’’ by Isabel E. 
Rathborne. IJbid., 279-89. 

‘*The Rise of Christian Hebraism in the Sixteenth Century,’’ by Frank 
Rosenthal. Historia Judaica, VII, 2 (October, 1945), 167-91. 

‘‘Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry,’’ by Isidore Silver. PMLA, LX, 4, 
pt. 1 (December, 1945), 949-58. 

‘*Shakespeare and Apuleius,’’ by D. T. Starns. Jbid., 1021-50. 

*‘The Renaissance Theory of the Reaction against the Middle Ages as a 
Cause of the Renaissance,’’ by Herbert Weisinger. Speculum, XX, 4 (Oc- 
tober, 1945), 461-67. 

“‘The Form of Bacon’s Essay,’’ by G. Stewart Griffiths. English, V, 
30 (Autumn, 1945), 188-93. 

‘*The Love of Antiochus with Faire Stratonica in Art,’’ by W. Stechow. 
The Art Bulletin, XXVII, 4 (December, 1945), 221-37. 

‘*Casper Schwenckfeld, a Pupil and a Teacher in the School of Christ,’’ 
by Joachim Wach. The Journal of Religion, XXVI, 1 (January, 1945), 
1-29. 

‘The Association of Ideas and Critical Theory: Hobbes, Locke, and 
Addison,’’ by Martin Kallich. ELH, XII, 4 (December, 1945), 290-315. 

‘*Richard Bentley on Beauty, Irregularity, and Mountains,’’ by Francis 
Edwards Litz. Ibid., 327-32. 

‘*A Possible Early Draft of Hobbes’ De Corpore,’’ by R. I. Aaron. 
Mind, LIV, 216 (October, 1945), 342-56. 

*‘John Smith (1616-1652): Platonist and Mystic,’’ by K. Ryan. The 
New Scholasticism, XX, 1 (January, 1946), 1-25. 

“‘The ‘Goths’ in’ England: An Introduction to the Gothic Vogue in 
Eighteenth-Century Aesthetic Discussion,’’ by Samuel Kliger. Modern 
Philology, XLIII, 2 (November, 1945), 107-17. 

**Vico y el pensamiento revolucionario del siglo XVIII,’’ by Felix An- 
tonio Lazar. Revista de la Unwersidad Nacional de Cérdoba, XXXII, 3 
(1945), 655-60. 
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‘*Mark Pattison and the Victorian Scholar,’’ by Kingsbury Badger. 
Modern Language Quarterly, VI, 4 (December, 1945), 423-47. 

‘*Basie Traits of the Classical Russian Estheties,’’ by V. Asmus. Pahilos- 
ophy and Phenomenological Research, VI, 2 (December, 1945), 195-211. 

** Jacob Burckhardt: Transcending History,’’ by Albert Salomon. Ibid., 
225-69. 

‘*Thomas Manns Goethe-Bild : Ein Studie ueber ‘Lotte in Weimar,’ ’’ by 
Ernst Cassirer. The Germanic Review, XX, 3 (October, 1945), 166-94. 

“*Structuralism in Modern Linguisties,’’ by Ernst Cassirer. Word, I, 2 
(August, 1945), 99-120. 

*‘Neo-Platonism and Analytical Psychology,’’ by Hazel E. Barnes. The 
Philosophical Review, LIV, 6 (November, 1945), 558-77. 

**La philosophie en France, 1942—1945,’’ by André Lalande. Jbid., LV, 
1 (January, 1946), 1-23. 

‘*The Myth of the Renaissance,’’ by Charles N. Sisson. Mimeographed 
by the author at Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina. 

** Aristételes y la Légica Moderna,’’ by M. A. Ratl Vallejos. Universidad 
de Antioquia, 73 (August-September, 1945), 57-74. 

‘*Autoecrazia operaia e borghesia umanistica,’’ by Giulio Pierangeli. 
La Critica Politica, VII 7 (July-August, 1945), 237-42. 

**Lo Storicismo e i suoi presunti errori e deficienze,’’ by Camillo 
Spinedi. Poesia e Verita, I, 3 (July-August, 1945), 3-13. 

*‘The Poverty of Historicism, III,’’ by Karl Popper. Economica, XII, 
46 (May, 1945), 61-124. 

**Teaching the Future,’’ by Ossip K. Flechtheim. The Journal of Higher 
Education, XVI, 9 (December, 1945), 460-65. 
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